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INTRODUCTION 


This  will  be  an  attempt  into  the  history  of  the  Indians  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  an  island  located  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
Massachusetts. 

Martha's  Vineyard  is  separated  from  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  the 
Massachusetts  Mainland  by  Vineyard  Sound.  The  Island  area  contains 
approximately  150  square  miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  in  1602,  and  became  part  of  Massachusetts  from  1644-1654  after 
which  it  was  independent  for  seven  years;  and,  then,  became  permanently 
annexed  to  Massachusetts  in  1691.  The  British  invaded  the  Island  in 
,1678,  and  again  in  1812 .  The  topography  is  generally  level  and  contains 
a  number  of  villages,  some  of  which  are  now  favorite  summer  resorts. 

Martha's  Vineyard  was  formerly  a  whaling  center  and  an  important 
fishing  locality.  It  is  now  an  attraction  to  thousands  of  tourists  and 
summer  vacationists. 

Within  the  old  Indian  section  of  Gay  Heac^  the  Island  offers  to  the 
visitor  a  sight  unparalleled  in  New  England.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
colored  Gay  Head  cliffs  (Catachukutcho)  and  the  view  from  their  heights 
are  scenically  awe-inspiring.  Geologists  and  archaeologists  have  for 
years  studied  fossils  and  artifacts  discovered  within  the  area. 

Gay  Head  is  one  of  the  only  two  Indian  townships  in  Massachusetts, 
and  it  is  still  governed  by  descendants  of  the  original  aborigines.  At 
Gay  Head  much  of  the  traditions  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians  are  still 
preserved. 

Much  of  the  information  and  facts  that  form  the  compilation  of 
this  work  have  been  gleaned  from  voluminous  accounts  and  documents  that 
have  been  discarded  by  the  generations.  We  are  pleased  to  have  discover¬ 
ed  and  herein  preserved  in  one  volume  the  interesting  and  conclusive 
facts  of  these  aborigines  as  left  for  posterity  by  worthy  amateur  and 
scholarly  intellectuals  of  the  1600' s. 

In  this  readable  history  we  have  compiled  facts  from  the  works  of 
ancient  contemporary  writers  such  as  Gosnold 's  Mr.  Gabriel  Archer, 
Gilbert,  and  Brereton  (Strachery-1613) ;  Govenor  Bradford  of  Plymouth 
Colony;  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges;  the  Captains  Thomas  Dermer,  John  Smith, 
Harlow  and  Hunt;  the  ancient  Dutchmen,  DeLaet  and  Fines;  and  the  early 
settlers  of  the  mainland  and  the  Island,  Edward  Winslow,  Daniel  Gookin; 
the  Reverends  John  Eliot,  Thomas  May  hew,  Thomas  May  hew,  Jr.,  Cotton 
Mather,  Roger  Williams,  and  others  who  worked  and  lived  with  the 
original  Wampanoag  Indians  of  the  Island  and  surrounding  mainland.  We 
will  quote  from  many  sources  including  the  Massachusetts  Archives  and 
from  land  deeds  of  the  locality.  We  will  state  information  and  tradi¬ 
tion  handed  down  from  original  Indian  and  Colonial  ancestry  as  told  to 
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us  by  their  descendants  or  copied  from  ancient  worm-eaten  pages  of 
forgotten  authors. 

The  Wampanoag  Indians  at  the  time  of  first  contact  with  the  white 
man  had  not  bothered  with  the  written  word  for  they  had  not  devised  an 
alphabet.  It  must  be  realized  that  the  English  recorder  of  the  1600* s 
had  to  render  the  Indian* s  unfamilar  guttural  sounds  as  best  he  could 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  red  men's  vocal  sounds  had  no  counter¬ 
part-  in  English.  Adding  to  the  confusion  was  the  natural  difference  in 
spelling  since  the  actual  spelling  was  anybody's  guess. 

Even  to  this  day  the  Wampanoag  Indian  spelling  has  not  been  stand¬ 
ardized.  Through  the  years  many  of  the  Indian  names  and  words  have  been 
carelessly  mutilated  and  corrupted  beyond  original  intent  and  recognition. 
With  all  these  complexities  in  mind,  we  have  used  the  most  popular  or 
common  spellings  as  found  in  the  original  sources. 

This  history  of  the  four  tribute  tribes  of  the  Wampanoag  Indian 
Federation  that  inhabited  Martha's  Vineyard  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century  is  the  first  factual  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  story  of 
the  Takemmies,  the  Nunpaugs,  the  Aquinnahs  and  the  Chappaquiddicks . 

Their  Wampanoag  brethren  on  the  mainland  called  them  the  Capowacks 
(variously  spelled,  Capawacks;  Copaock;  Capoag;  Cape  Pogue;  Cape  Acke; 
and  C.  Ack).  Their  island  home  was  called  Nope  (Noe-pe)o 

Thereby,  to  the  Indians  on  the  mainland,  the  four  Wampanoag  Tribute 
Tribes  on  the  Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  were  known  collectively  as  the 
Capowacks  of  Nope  (originally  spelled  Capoags  as  in  Wampanoag). 

Nope  or  Nop  was  their  word  for  "water  (bitter)",  and  when  used  in 
association  with  the  name  Capowack  it  took  the  meaning  of  "land 
surrounded  by  water",  or  "land  surrounded  by  'bitter '  water."  The  word 
"Nip"  was  their  word  for  water  also.  However,  when  pronounced  as  "Nip" 
it  took  on  the  meaning  of  "fresh  water",  or  the  opposite  of  "Nop." 

Due  to  the  Island's  remoteness  and  vastness  of  its  pine  and  oak 
forest,  it  was  a  natural  refuge  to  those  alienated  by  the  mainland 
Indians.  These  poor  souls  here  readily  found  adoption  and  protection 
from  their  immediate  troubles.  Thereby,  the  people  of  Nope  were  known 
to  the  Wampanoag  mainlanders  as  Capowacks  which  means,  "The  land,  or 
place,  of  the  people  who  harbor  others";  or,  "The  refugee  place." 

The  Takemmy-Wampanoags  inhabited  the  area  that  is  now  called 
Tisbury. 

The  Nunpaug-Wampanoags  lived  in  the  area  now  the  site  of  Edgartown» 

The  Aquinnah-Wampanoags  occupied  the  section  that  is  now  called  Gay 
Head,  then  known  as  Catachukutcho. 
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The  Chappaquiddicks  lived  within  the  area  that  is  still  called  by 
that  name. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  white  settlers,  the 
Capowacks  of  Nope  owed  their  allegiance  to  Ousamequin  (Massasoit ) ,  who 
was  the  great  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoag  Indian  Federation,  a  group  of 
thirty  or  forty  tribes  that  inhabited  the  area  now  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  Wampanoag  Indian  Federation  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Massachusetts  Federation,  The  Pawtuckett  Federation,  The 
Narrangansett  Federation,  and  The  Pequot  Indian  Federation  were  the 
confederated  Indian  tribes  which  comprised  the  Algonquin  Indian  Nation 
native  to  New  England. 

The  earliest  historical  records  declare  the  name  of  "Epanow”  as  the 
Sagamore  of  the  Capowack-Wampanoags .  According  to  the  Plymouth  Colonial 
Records,  Epanow  was  summoned  to  Plymouth  by  Ousamequin  (Massasoit)  along 
with  all  other  Sagamores  of  the  Wampanoag  Indian  Federation  whereupon 
they  recorded  their  marks  to  the  famous  Treaty  of  Amity  on  1-larch  22, 

1621.  This  record  in  fact  proves  the  allegiance  of  the  Martha’s 
Vineyard  tribes  to  the  Wampanoag  Indian  Federation.  A  Sagamore  (from 
Sachi-moah)  was  a  tribute  chief  who  held  sway  over  two  or  more  sub¬ 
tribes  of  the  Federation, 

It  is  believed  that  the  Norsemen  were  the  first  white  men  to  have 
visited  the  Island  of  Nope.  Their  visitation  has  been  set  at  the  year 
1000.  Records  have  placed  the  navigator  Verranzo  on  the  shores  of  our 
Island  as  early  as  the  year  1524.  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  and  his  steward, 

Mr.  Richard  Vines,  backed  several  explorations  to  the  Island  of  Nope. 

We  all  know  about  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold' s  settlement  close  by  on 
the  Island  of  Cuttyhunk  in  the  year  1602,  and  of  his  visits  and  trading 
with  the  aborigines  of  the  Island  and  the  mainland. 

It  has  been  established  that  it  was  Gosnold  who  named  the  Island 
Martha's  Vineyard,  in  honor  of  his  oldest  child,  Martha.  History  gives 
Gosnold  credit  for  discovering  the  Island.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  the  early  writers  constantly  referred  to  the  Island 
as  Martin's  Vineyard. 

The  famous  Captain  John  Smith  sailed  within  the  vicinity  in  the 
year  1614,  for  he  wrote,  ”c....next  to  this  is  Capowack  and  those 
abounding  countries  of  copper,  corn,  people,  minerals,  which  I  went  to 
discover  this  last  year  but  because  I  miscarried  by  the  way  I  will 
leave  them  'till  God  please  that  I  have  better  acquaintance  with  them.” 

In  the  year  161],  Captain  Edward  Harlow  sailed  from  England;  and  it  is 
known  that  he,  too,  landed  upon  the  Island,  as  we  learn  through  the 
following  quote.  "At  Capowack  they  took  Cawnacome  (Chief  of  the  main¬ 
land  Manomet-Wampanoags )  and  Epanow  but  the  people  of  Agawam  used  them 
kindly,  so  with  five  savages  they  returned  for  England.” 

This  last  quote  is  one  of  interest  and  importance.  It  is  the  first 
recorded  mention  of  the  name  of  Epanow.  The  story  of  Epanow  is  an 
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interesting  one6  He  was  the  son  of  the  powerful  chief  on  the  island  at 
the  time  of  Harlow’s  visit,  who,  along  with  the  other  Indians  mentioned 
within  the  quote,  was  kidnapped  by  Harlow  and  taken  to  England  and  sold 
as  slaves.  The  story  of  this  Indian’s  capture  and  return  as  taken  from 
the  "Brief  e  Relation”  (Mass.  Hist0  Coll.,  Vol.  IK  pp.  2-25)  is  quaint 
and  interesting: 

Epanow  (Apanow,  Epenew)  was  the  first  Sachem  mentioned  by  the  early 
recorders  as  leader  of  the  Capowack-Wampanoags .  Because  he  held  sway 
over  the  four  tribute  tribes  on  the  Island,  he  was  also  a  Sagamore  of  the 
Wampanoag  Indian  Federation.  At  the  time  of  his  capture  and  kidnapping 
in  1611,  he  was  the  son  of  the  leading  Sachem,  whose  name  was  never 
recorded, 

Epanow  and  his  companions  were  taken  to  England,  where  he  soon 
learned  the  language  and  very  cunningly  told  his  captors  of  the  vast 
amounts  of  gold  and  other  wealth  in  his  homeland.  He  managed  to  instill 
a  great  desire  for  this  booty  in  their  minds,  and  encouraged  them  to 
form  an  expedition  in  quest  of  these  treasures  with  himself  as  guide. 

Epanow’ s  scheme  worked  and  it  was  not  long  afterward  that  he  found 
himself  on  a  ship  headed  for  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Upon  arrival,  Epanow 
managed  to  escape  into  the  vastness  of  his  homeland. 

Several  years  later,  he  met  another  explorer  on  the  Island. 

Epanow' s  experience  with  the  white  man  had,  of  course,  made  him  very 
distrustful  of  them  and  their  intentions.  An  old  historian  by  the 
name  of  Gorges,  in  writing  of  this  second  meeting  of  the  Whites  and 
Epanow,  said,  "This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that  after  he  had  questioned 
him  about  me  and  all  he  knew  belonging  unto  me,  conceived  that  he 
(Dermer)  had  come  to  betray  him;  and  so  conspired  with  some  of  his 
fellows  to  take  the  Captain;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him,  but  he 
being  a  brave,  stout  gentlemen,  drew  his  swod  and  managed  to  free  him¬ 
self  but  not  without  fourteen  wounds."  (This  was  written  in  respect  to 
what  was  believed  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Captain  Thomas  Dermer, 
who  visited  the  Island  and  met  with  Epanow,  who  had  bragged  of  his 
escape  from  the  English.)  History  records  very  little  of  Chief  Epanow, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  died  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
white  settlers. 

Despite  the  initial  hostile  attitudes  bred  by  primary  contacts,  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  Mayhews  and  others  of  the  first  white  settlers  of 
the  Island  to  note  that  during  the  years  1675-1676,  when  the  mainland 
Wampanoags  were  actively  taking  part  in  the  various  campaings  of  the 
bloody  King  Philip  War,  the  Island  Indian  remained  steadfast  in  his 
trust  to  the  white  settlers  and  refused  all  Philip’s  entreaties  to  help 
him  fight  the  colonists.  In  fact,  the  settlers  of  the  Island  openly 
bestowed  faith  in  the  aborigines  by  allowing  them  to  form  and  join 
protective  ranks  to  safeguard  hostile  Indian  invasion. 
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Map  showing  the  Indian  Federations  that  formed  the  Algonquin  Indian  Nation  native 
to  New  England. 
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Photo  Courtesy  Howard  C.  Mandell 

This  photograph  taken  of  a  diorama  made  by  Dr.  William 
S.  Fowler  and  displayed  at  the  Bronson  Indian  Museum 
of  Attleboro,  Mass,  shows  three  typical  Wampanoag  wetus. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  Sachem’s  (chief)  sachimma- 
commock  or  Puttackquapuonck  (long  house). 
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Photo  courtesy  Howell’s  Studio 


In  the  same  fashion  as  her  ancestors  Miss  Helen  Attaquin,  a  Warn- 
panoag  descendant  and  former  curator  at  the  Gay  Head  Museum,  depicts 
a  typical  Indian  Squaw  preparing  a  meal  for  her  family. 
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THE  HOME  AND  VILLAGE 


The  Wampanoag  inhabitants  of  Martha* s  Vineyard  presented  a  picture 
of  bountiful  and  idyllic  life  to  the  early  explorers.  Their  villages, 
called  Otans,  were  fine  examples  of  architectural  ingenuity.  By  a 
simple  extension  of  nature,  they  adapted  nature*s  gifts  to  their  own 
advantage. 

Their  hemes,  or  Wetus,  were  constructed  of  saplings  set  firmly  in 
the  ground  and  bent  together,  fastened  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  bark 
or  mats.  Although  some  of  the  wetus  were  cone-shaped,  the  majority  were 
rounded  "bee-hive"  fashion. 

The  men  usually  did  the  initial  work  of  erecting  the  framework  of 
the  wetu.  The  women  would  complete  the  job  by  covering  the  framework 
with  strips  of  bark  and  mats  that  were  oftentimes  quill-embroidered. 

The  doorway  was  arranged  on  the  lee  side,  a  mat  covering  the  entrance. 
This  could  be  changed  to  avert  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  average  wetu  was  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  size  of 
the  family,  however,  usually  decided  the  size  of  their  living  quarters. 

For  the  sake  of  warmth,  the  floor  of  the  wetu  was  a  few  inches 
lower  than  the  outside  level.  This  was  covered  with  pine  needles,  cat¬ 
tail  down,  skins,  etc.  In  the  center  of  the  floor  a  fire  burned  con¬ 
stantly  for  warmth  and  cooking.  A  hole  in  the  roof  permitted  the 
escape  of  smoke. 

Arranged  around  the  walls  were  woven  baskets  that  held  corn  and 
other  edibles,  stone  and  other  earthen  household  utensils,  wooden 
pails,  and  the  low-raised  bunks  lined  with  soft  boughs  and  skins. 

The  Sachem* s  wetu  was  always  bigger  than  ordinary,  and  was  pri¬ 
marily  distinguished  by  the  number  of  fires  it  contained,  usually  more 
than  one.  His  wetu  was  called  Sachimmaccmmock. 

Each  village  had  a  ccmmunity  house  or  playing  arbor  called 
Puttackquapuonch,  or  long  house,  which  was  the  most  popular  spot  in 
the  village. 

A  village  of  wetus,  pitched  close  together  and  seldom  occupying 
more  than  three  or  four  acres,  did  not  present  a  picture  of  permanence. 
Roger  Williams,  who  often  visited  the  Island,  called  attention  to  this 
lack  of  permanence  in  the  following  observation.  He  said,  **I  once  in 
travell  lodged  at  a  home,  at  which  in  my  returne  I  hoped  to  have 
lodged  againe  there  the  next  night,  but  the  house  was  gone  in  the 
interim,  and  I  was  glad  to  lodge  under  a  tree. 

"The  men  make  the  poles  or  stakes,  but  the  wemen  make  and  set 
up  take  downe,  order,  and  carry  the  Mats  and  householdstuffe. 
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"Sometimes  they  remove  to  a  hunting  house  in  the  end  of  the 
yeere,  and  forsake  it  not  untill  Snow  lie  thick,  and  then  will  travel 
home,  men,  women,  and  children,  throw  the  snow,  thirtie,  yea,  fiftie 
or  sixtie  miles;  but  their  great  remove  is  from  their  Summer  fields  to 
a  warme  and  thicke  woodie  bottomes,  where  they  winter:  They  are  quicke; 
in  halfe  a  day,  yea,  sometimes  at  few  houres  warning  to  be  gone  and  the 
house  up  elsewhere;  especially,  if  they  have  stakes  readie  pitcht  for 
their  ‘Mats. 

"In  the  middle  of  Summer,  because  of  the  abundance  of  Fleas, 
which  the  dust  of  the  house  breeds,  they  will  flie  and  remove  on  a 
sudden  from  one  part  of  their  field  to  a  fresh  place:  And  sometimes 
having  fields  a  mile  or  two,  or  many  miles  asunder,  when  the  worke  of 
one  field  is  over,  they  remove  house  to  the  other:  If  death  fall  in 
amongst  them,  they  presently  remove  to  a  fresh  place:  If  an  enemy 
approach,  they  remove  to  a  Thicket,  or  Swampe,  unless  they  have  same 
Fort  to  remove  unto, 

"Fran  thick  warme  vallies,  where  they  winter,  they  remove  a 
little  nearer  to  their  Summer  fields;  when  His  warme  Spring,  then  they 
remove  to  their  fields  where  they  plant  Corne." 

FOOD 

The  Wampanoags  were  agriculturists.  Corn,  beans,  peas,  squash 
and  tobacco  were  easily  cultivated  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  island. 
Ground  nuts,  acorns,  strawberries  and  cranberries  abounded  there  and 
was  a  supplement  to  their  garden  harvest. 

The  women  tended  the  crops  with  hoes  fashioned  of  clam  and  quahog 
shells  and  shaped  stones  attached  to  a  length  of  tree  limb.  Needless 
to  say,  they  spent  many  long  and  hard  hours  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens.  The  growing  of  corn  was  their  major  industry. 

Each  family  tended  its  own  plot  which  usually  consisted  of  three 
or  four  acres.  Gardens  were  fertilized  by  the  well-known  method  of 
putting  a  herring  in  each  seed  hill.  The  seed  were  well  covered  to 
prevent  the  birds  from  robbing  them.  As  an  added  precaution  watch 
houses  were  always  set  up  in  the  center  of  the  fields.  Children 
were  posted  in  these  houses  to  frighten  away  marauders.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  they  would  not  kill  the  crow  as  they  believed 
that  their  great  Manitoo  (god)  of  the  southwest  winds  sent  the  crow  to 
them  carrying  the  first  ear  of  seed  corn0  However,  some  families  did 
use  a  trained  hawk  to  scare  the  black  birds  away.  Incidentally,  aside 
from  hawks,  the  dog  was  the  Indian* s  only  domesticated  pet. 

Their  diet  did  not  consist  wholly  of  the  fruits  of  cultivation 
and  gathering,  for  they  were  equally  skillful  in  hunting  and  fishing. 
They  were  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  edibles  of  marine  life  such  as 
lobsters,  crabs,  oysters,  clams,  quahogs,  whale,  swordfish,  bass,  and 
many  other  species  of  salt  and  fresh  water  fish. 

Shellfish  were  often  eaten  raw,  but  usually  they  were  cooked  over 
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hot  stones  and  seaweed  with  other  edibies0  It  was  this  practice  that 
the  white  man  copied  and  popularized  as  thd  ’'clambake." 

The  main  difference  in  their  preparation  of  food,  when  compared  to 
that  of  the  mainland  tribes’  method  of  boiling,  was  the  practice  of 
roasting. 

The  women  prepared  the  food  in  a  variety  of  ways  without  regard  for 
the  appearance  of  the  finished  product.  The  bones  and  entrails  of  fish 
and  smaller  game  were  seldom  removed  before  roasting.  Salt  was  unknown 
to  them.  The  liquor  of  the  clam  and  the  quahog  was  served  as  a  salt 
substitute. 

Corn  was  the  staple  of  the  Wampanoag.  They  ate  it  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  from  tender  ripe  to  dried  kernel.  Their  corncakes  were  often 
flavored  with  whatever  fruits  were  in  season.  The  addition  of  wild 
strawberries  smashed  and  ground  into  the  meal  was  always  a  tasty 
favorite. 

"Their  Nokehick,"  Roger  Williams  said,  "is  Parch'd  meal,  which  is 
a  readie  very  wholesome  food,  which  they  eate  with  little  water,  hot  or 
cold;  I  have  travelled  with  neere  200  of  them  at  once,  through  the 
woods,  every  man  carrying  a  little  basket  of  this  at  his  back,  and 
sometimes  in  a  hollow  Leather  Girdle,  (called  Petunk),  about  his  middle 
sufficient  for  a  man  three  of  foure  daies. 

"With  this  readie  provision,  and  their  Bow  and  Arrowes,  are  they 
ready  for  War,  and  Travell  at  an  hour’s  warningo  With  a  spoonful  of 
this  meale  and  a  Spoonful  of  Water  from  the  Brooke,  have  I  made  a  good 
dinner  and  supper." 

This  Nokehick  was  called  "bread  for  the  journey"  which  was  later 
corrupted  by  the  English  into  "Journey  Bread,"  and  later  "Johnny  Bread," 
and  finally  through  years  of  usage  it  is  now  called  "Johnny  Cake." 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING 

Needless  to  say,  the  early  Wampanoags  were  skilled  fishermen.  The 
sandy  shores  of  the  island  abounded  in  small  inlets  where  the  tide 
poured  in  and  out.  These  inlets  afforded  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
inhabitants  to  use  to  best  advantage  their  methods  of  snaring  and 
spearing  fish. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  lie  naked  at  night  on  the  damp  sandj 
of  the  shore.  Frequently  throughout  the  night  they  would  awake  to 
search  their  nets  and  traps  in  the  cold  water. 

Eels  were  caught  in  abundance  by  the  ingenuous  method  of  treading 
the  mud  of  the  salt  marshes  with  their  bare  feet  and  grabbing  the  eels 
as  they  squirmed  underfoot0  Also,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  them 
picking  up  shellfish  at  low  tide0 

An  early  record  gives  the  following  description.  "Ashop,  which  is 
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Courtesy  New  Bedford  Standard-Times 

An  unidentified  Martha’s  Vineyard  Indian  of  the  late  19th  century  is 
pictured  here  in  this  old  photograph  fishing  in  almost  the  same  way 
as  did  his  ancestors. 
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From  left  to  right, 
an  Island  Indian’s  eel  pot; 
a  large  mortar 
and  pestle  and  a  canoe 
or  dugout  paddle. 


Photo  by  author,  Courtesy  of  the 
Dukes  County  Historical  Society 
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their  name  for  the  nets,  which  they  will  set  thwart  some  little  River 
or  Cove  wherein  they  kil  Basses  (at  the  fall  of  the  water)  with  their 
arrows,  or  sharp  sticks,  expecially  if  headed  with  iron  gotten  from 
the  English,  etc......" 

Papoaumsuog,  commonly  known  as  Frost  Fish,  often  cast  themselves 
upon,  the  shore  during  frost  or  snow.  The  Wampanoags  would  comb  the 
beaches  at  night,  torch  in  hand,  and  pick  up  stranded  fish  by  the 
hundreds.  This  type  of  fishing  was  called  Quansett:  "the  place  we  go 
to  pick  up  fish  in  torch  light." 

It  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  their  fishing  habits  were 
confined  to  such  haphazard  methods.  They  used  some  ingenuous  methods 
and  exploited  nature  quite  well. 

At  the  narrowest  outlet  of  a  salt  pond  or  marsh  they  built  stone 
walls  that  nearly  met  at  an  angle.  At  this  site  they  placed  a  large- 
cage-like  trap  made  from  pliable  willow  whips  which  were  attached  to 
hoops  made  of  pine  or  oak.  The  stone  walls  directed  the  fish,  which 
were  swimming  into  the  tidal  basins,  into  this  trap  where  they  were 
taken  in  great  quantity. 

To  prevent  the  fish  from  being  carried  out  by  the  receding  waters, 
they  built  a  system  of  reeds,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  matted  together 
with  thongs  of  grass.  This  net  was  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet  at  high  tide.  When  the  water  passed  through  with  the  running 
tide,  the  fish  were  left  behind  and  easily  taken  with  spears  or  nets. 

The  whale  was  not  unknown  to  the  early  inhabitants.  One  observer 
noted  this:  "Of  the  whales,  which  they  call  Potop,  which  I  have  seene 
some  of  them,  but  not  above  sixtie  foot  long:  The  Natives  cut  them 
out  in  severall  par cells,  and  give  and  send  farre  and  neere  for  the 
acceptable  present,  or  dish." 

According  to  early  historians  the  waters  and  inlets  of  the  island 
attracted  a  large  fish  which  they  called  Kauposh.  It  is  believed  by 
seme  authorities  that  this  fish  is  known  now  as  the  striped  bass. 

Others  say  it  was  the  sturgeon.  Roger  Williams,  a  contemporary 
observer,  said,  "Divers  part  of  the  Countrey  abound  with  this  fish;  yet 
the  natives  for  the  goodnesse  and  greatness  of  it,  much  prize  it  and 
will  neither  furnish  the  English  with  so  many,  not  so  cheape,  that  any 
great  trade  is  like  to  be  made  of  it,  until  the  English  themselves  are 
fit  to  follow  the  fishing.  The  Natives  venture  one  or  two  in  a  Canow; 
sometimes  they  take  them  by  their  nets,  which  they  make  strong  of 
hemp."  The  "Canow"  referred  to  was  a  dugout  that  was  made  to  carry 
from  six  to  twenty  men. 

Water  fowl  did  not  escape  the  skill  and  cunning  of  the  islanders. 
The  gullible  birds  were  lured  by  the  light  of  a  pine  torch  carried  by 
a  beach-walker  at  night.  The  torchbearer  killed  the  light-blind  birds 
with  a  club.  A  companion  collected  them. 

Gulls  were  easy  prey.  Gull  houses  were  built  by  placing  crotched 
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Photo  courtesy  Dr.  Maurice  Robbiss 
Mass.  Archaeological  Society 


Wampanoag  Hafted  stone  ax,  only  second  one  of  its  kind  to  be  found  intact  with 
original  shaft.  It  was  uncovered  from  the  tidal  flats  off  Penikese  Island  close  to 
Martha’s  Vineyard  by  Eugene  S.  Magarida.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Bronson 
Indian  Museum  of  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Some  fine  arrow  heads  from  the  Manwaring  collection  that  were  found 
at  Chappaquiddick. 
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sticks.  On  the  roof  of  this  crude  tra$  large  pieces  of  fish  flesh  were 
placed.  Concealing  himself  within  the  gull  house,  the  hunter  waited 
till  the  greedy  birds  were  busily  eating  the  bait,  whereupon  he  cau¬ 
tiously  reached  through  the  roof  and  drew  them  in  one  by  one. 

Ducks  were  called  "Quequecum. "  This  water  fowl  was  hunted  with 
bow  and  arrow.  The  Turkey,  Heathen,  Goose,  and  Crane  were  hunted  with 
the  assistance  of  baited  nets  which  were  hung  in  likely  habitat  of  these 
fowl. 


Roger  Williams  noted  that,  "The  Indians  of  Martins  Vineyard,  at  my 
late  being  amongst  them,  report  generally,  and  confidently  of  som 
Hands,  which  lie  off  from  them  to  Sea,  from  whence  every  morning  early, 
certain  Fowles  come  and  light  amongst  them,  and  returne  at  Night  to 
lodging,  which  Hand  or  Hands  are  not  yet  discovered,  though  probably, 
by  other  Reasons  they  give,  there  is  Land,  etc." 

TOOLS 

The  Wampanoag  was  a  sure  and  cunning  huntei;  for  he  knew  all  the 
habits  of  his  quarry.  In  hunting  the  upland  game,  both  fowl  and  animal, 
the  Indian  employed  the  aid  of  traps  or  snare^  but  whenever  necessary  he 
could  use  with  deadly  accuracy  and  skill  his  ever-present  bow  and  arrow. 

When  the  first  white  settlers  arrived  upon  the  scene,  they  found 
the  Indians  of  the  island  living  in  the  crude  confines  of  the  stone  age. 
The  Wampanoag* s  tools  and  implements  were  all  ingenuously  fashioned  from 
stone,  shell,  bone  or  wood  that  was  readily  available  within  the  local¬ 
ity.  He  laboriously  made  the  tools  with  which  he  turned  out  the  neces¬ 
sary  implements  of  his  livelihood. 

Many  of  these  stone  artifacts  such  as  drills,  knives,  arrowheads 
and  points  of  many  sizes  and  shapes  are  uncovered  to  this  very  day  by 
keen-eyed  searchers „  The  Duke*s  County  Historical  Society  of  Edgartown 
and  the  Gay  Head  Indian  Museum  have  excellent  collections  of  these 
stone  artifacts. 


Bows 

The  Wampanoags  bow  was  fashioned  in  different  sizes  and  was  made 
from  native  wood  that  was  easily  obtainable.  Red  cedar  made  excellent 
bows  as  it  was  light  in  the  hand  insuring  sweetness  of  cast.  It  had  a 
considerable  degree  of  elasticity  and  toughness.  Its  only  drawback 
was  that  this  wood  became  brittle  with  age;  and,  being  light  and  sof-^  it 
required  more  bulk  to  make  a  bow  of  any  given  weight  or  drawing  power. 

Next  to  red  cedar,  it  seems  that  the  Wampanoag  preferred  white  ash 
which  was  tough,  fairly  elastic  and  not  too  heavy.  The  second-growth 
wood  was  finer-grained  and  tougher  but  not  so  elastic  as  the  first 
growth.  A  bow  made  from  a  fairly  fine-grained  piece  of  old  growth 
would  usually  retain  its  shape  better  and  cast  with  more  force  than  one 
made  of  second  growth.  Next  to  ash  came  the  wood  of  the  hickory  shrub. 
Each  Indian  had  his  own  personal  choice  and  pride  in  wood  for  his  bow. 
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A  fine  collection  of  stone  arrow  heads  found  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  by  Mr.  J.  Man- 
wanng.  All  were  recovered  within  the  last  two  years  (1958-1960). 
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The  wood  of  his  choice  was  oftentimes  obtained  through  trade  with  a 
mainland  Indian. 

There  were  two  requisites  of  a  good  bow,  namely  toughness  and 
elasticity.  Hickory  had  the  toughness  but  not  the  elasticity. 

Therefore,  it  tended  to  remain  bent  when  the  bow  was  unstrung;  and, 
consequently,  had  not  much  cast,  although  occasionally  a  suitable 
piece  was  found  and  used. 

For  the  cord  of  his  bow,  the  Wampanoag  Indian  used  the  sinews  of 
the  deer,  or  cords  made  from  flax  that  was  twisted  and  fashioned  by  the 
squaws.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  this  fiber  made  from 
flax  when  woven  into  mats  that  the  Indian  hung  over  his  door  or  adapted 
for  clothing  was  called  by  name  of  "Tuit",  and  sections  where  it  was 
found  in  abundance  still  to  this  day  hold  this  name. 

Arrowheads 

To  make  the  arrow  head  or  whatever  point  desired,  first  the  proper 
stone  material  was  obtained  in  a  small  block  form.  This  was  buried  in 
wet  earth  over  which  a  fire  was  burned.  In  this  way  the  stone  was 
first  sweated  so  that  all  the  cracks  and  checks  in  the  stone  would  be 
brought  to  light  in  order  that  no  unnecessary  labor  be  performed  on  a 
piece  too  badly  cracked  to  be  of  any  worth. 

Once  the  block  of  stone  proved  to  be  workable,  the  Indian  would 
place  it  between  his  knees  and  commence  to  strike  off  small  triangular 
chips  with  light  sharp  blows  of  a  small  stone  hammer.  As  the  workmen 
knocked  off  the  chips,  the  block  would  be  turned  until  it  was  too  small 
to  be  chipped  further.  He  would  then  collect  and  sort  all  the  chips 
flaked  off  and  place  them  into  two  piles;  those  he  rejected,  and  those  he 
thought  workable.  His  next  step  would  be  to  take  a  likely  chip  to 
fashion  into  an  arrowhead  or  spear  point. 

First  he  would  cover  his  left  palm  with  a  pad  of  buckskin  as  a 
protector  while  holding  the  sharp  flake.  Over  his  right  hand  he  would 
slip  another  piece  of  tanned  hide  similar  to  that  of  the  sailmaker’s 
palm  and  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Against  his  palm  the  Wampanoag 
craftsman  placed  the  head  of  a  small  tool  made  either  of  stone,  deer  or 
elk  horn,  or  just  plain  animal  bone.  This  tool  ms  about  four  inches 
long  and  by  deftly  pressing  its  point  against  the  side  of  the  piece  of 
flint,  slate,  or  whatever  stone  he  used,  the  Indian  would  flake  off  one 
little  chip  of  the  stone  and  then  another  close  to  it,  thereby  passing 
along  the  edge  of  the  unformed  stone  until  one  side  of  it  was  straight; 
and,  then  along  the  other. 

So  clever  were  most  of  the  Wampanoags  at  this  point-chipping  that 
they  seemed  to  work  without  much  care  and  with  much  speed  until  they 
neared  the  point,  for  this  was  a  delicate  place,  and  carelessness  or 
haste  here  might  endanger  the  arrowhead.  If  its  point  ms  broken  it 
would  be  of  no  value  and  had  to  be  thrown  amy.  Sometimes  an  unseen 
check  would  cause  the  head  to  break  off. 
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Photo  courtesy  Mr.  J.  Manwaring 


This  photo  shows  representative  stone  artifacts  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Man- 
waring,  a  Medfield,  Mass,  business  man  and  amateur  archaeologist  who  recovered  all 
these  various  points  on  Martha’s  Vineyard. 


After  the  arrowhead  was  shaped  there  remained  some  thin  projecting 
edges  which  marred  its  symmetry  and  added  nothing  to  the  point’s  effect¬ 
iveness.  To  these  a  little  pressure  was  added  or  a  sharp  blow  with  a 
lighter  tool  soon  shapped  it  into  the  neatness  desired. 

The  arrow  and  spear  points  were  of  many  different  sizes  and  patterns. 
Some  of  the  arrow  heads  were  similar  to  small  acute  triangles  with  all 
edges  thin  and  sharp.  Others  had  narrow  grooves  on  both  sides  near  the 
base  around  which  the  thongs  were  placed  when  hafting  the  point  to  the 
wooden  shaft.  There  were  blunt-point  arrows  that  were  used  in  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  small  birds  or  game.  With  these,  the  Indian  merely  stunned  his 
quarry  and  captured  them  without  injuring  the  flesh. 

Some  arrowheads  were  roughly  triangular  in  shape,  but  most  had  a 
short  shank  for  attachement  to  the  shaft.  This  shank,  or  the  middle  part 
of  the  short  side  of  the  triangle,  was  set  into  a  notch  in  the  shaft  and 
was  fastened  by  a  glue  made  from  pitch  or  the  hooves  of  the  deer,  elk, 
or  moose.  It  was  then  made  additionally  secure  by  whipping  in  place 
the  fine  thong  or  sinew-strings  that  were  put  on  when  wet. 

It  appeared  that  the  natives  of  the  Island  made  use  of  material 
near  at  hand  which  they  could  easily  obtain.  Oftentimes,  they  would 
trade  stone  material  with  their  mainland  friends.  It  is  known  that  the 
Wampanoag  used  a  great  deal  of  quartz  in  its  various  forms  as  it  is  a 
crystalline  formation  and  is  not  easy  to  chip  into  a  specified  shape. 

It  is  very  hard  and  made  excellent  points 0  The  Island  Indian  also  used 
a  great  deal  of  slate.  When  obtainable,  flint  or  chalcedony  in  their 
different  forms  were  ideal  materials  for  the  making  of  stone  implements. 
Flint  is  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  quarts  but  it  is  not  crys¬ 
talline  in  form;  and,  therefore,  can  be  chipped  to  a  required  design 
without  difficulty. 

Flint  is  just  about  as  hard  as  quartz  and  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  civilization.  From  the  various  stones  that 
they  gathered  or  traded  the  Wampanoags  were  able  to  fashion  spearheads, 
tomahawks,  axes,  and  other  tools.  When  the  desired  shapes  were  ob¬ 
tained,  the  finished  tool  was  smoothed  and  polished  by  rubbing  it  upon 
a  suitable  stone. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  sawing  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  thongs,  sand,  and  water;  the  same  principle  used  by  more  modern 
stone  cutting. 

Arrow  Shafts 

The  selection  of  the  shaft  was  very  important.  It  had  to  be 
straight,  strong  and  heavy.  Year-old  shoots  of  the  dogwood,  cherry  and 
ash  were  the  most  popular  woods.  The  length  and  thickness  varied  with 
the  whims  of  each  tribe,  as  did  the  manner  of  feathering,  hafting,  etc. 

After  the  arrow  shafts  xrere  cut  and  scraped  free  from  bark,  they 
\jere  bound  together  in  bundles  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  wetu  where  it 
was  warm.  When  partly  seasoned,  they  were  taken  down  and  picked  over. 
Those  which  were  not  entirely  straight  were  handled  and  bent  back  into 
shap^  and  the  bundle  was  then  hung  up  again  for  seasoning. 
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This  photo  shows  interesting  stone  artifacts  of  probable  archaic  origin  recovered  at 
the  Vineyard  by  Mr.  J.  Manwaring.  Note  fishing  weight  at  upper  right  and  large 
point  in  center  foreground. 
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SLATE  ARTIFACTS 


From  the  Manwaring  collection  recovered  on  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
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Photo  courtesy  Mr.  J.  Manwaring 


Pestles  and  other  stone  artifacts  recovered  on  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Note 
small  paint  (box)  stone  at  lower  right  and  fish  line  and  net  weights  at 
center  and  upper  right. 
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When  the  shaft  had  been  properly  seasoned,  it  was  brought  down  to 
the  proper  thickness  by  scraping  it  with  a  bit  of  flint  or  a  knife. 

Often  a  slab  of  grooved  sandstone  was  used  for  this  purpose.  If  lined 
grooves  were  required  on  the  shaft,  it  was  simply  passed  through  a 
hole  bored  in  the  rib  of  a  vertebra's  dorsal  spine.  Sometimes,  this 
was  done,  also,  by  applying  pressure  with  the  teeth  in  which  the  wood 
was  held  while  being  bent.  It  is  said  that  some  Indians  used  this 
groove  in  their  arrows'  shafts  in  order  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood 
and  the  arrow's  entrance  into  the  flesh,  also. 

The  feathers  of  the  Wampanoag  Indian's  arrow  were  usually  only 
three  in  number,  put  on  with  pitch  or  glue,  and  wound  above  and  below 
with  sinew.  The  notch  for  the  bowstring  was  deep  and  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  arrow's  head. 

It  was  said  that  the  most  important  and  proudest  possession  of 
all  Wampanoag  Indians  was  his  bow  and  arrows.  They  were  always  carried 
in  a  bow  case  and  quiver,  fastened  together,  and  slung  over  the  shoul¬ 
der.  The  cover  of  these  was  often  the  skin  of  the  otter. 

The  Stone  Ax  and  Spear 

The  stone  ax  was  a  simple  weapon.  The  axehead  was  usually  of  soft 
stone,  ground  down  to  an  edge,  and  a  groove  was  worked  out  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  so  that  the  green  withe  by  which  it  was  fastened 
to  the  handle  should  not  slip  off.  Over  this,  green  rawhide  sinew  was 
sewed  to  further  assist  in  fastening.  Sometimes  this  green  rawhide  was 
extended  to  cover  the  handle,  too. 

The  maul  or  battle  ax  was  made  of  a  grooved  oval  stone,  fastened 
to  a  handle  in  the  same  way  as  the  axe.  The  club  had  a  long  handle  and 
carried  a  small  stone  no  larger  than  a  man's  fist. 

The  spearhead  was  made  of  stone  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employed 
in  making  the  arrowhead.  It  was  lashed  to  a  long  shaft  with  a  sinew  or 
with  wet  rawhide  strings. 

APPEARANCE  AND  DRESS 

The  earliest  European  visitors  to  the  Island  of  Nope  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  stunned  by  the  appearance  of  the  Indian  villages  and  their  strange 
customs.  But  nothing  was  so  strange  to  them  as  was  the  dress  and 
physical  appearance  of  the  Wampanoag  Islanders. 

Breteron  described  the  women  in  the  following  manner:  "Their 
women  such  as  we  saw,  were  built  low  of  stature,  their  eyebrows,  hair, 
apparel,  and  manner  of  wearing  like  the  men;  fat  and  well  favored,  and 
did  much  delight  our  company."  Joselyn  said  of  the  men:  "The  men  are 
somewhat  horse-faced,  and  generally  faucious  without  beards,  but  the 
women  of  them,  many  of  them  have  very  good  features  seldom  without 
'come-to-me'  in  their  countenance.  All  of  them  black  eyed  and  short 
teeth  and  very  white;  their  hair  was  black,  thick  and  long .  broad 
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breasted;  handsome,  straight  bodies,  and  slender,  considering  their 
loose  habits;  their  limbs  cleanly,  straight  and  of  convenient  stature... 
generally  plump  as  partridges;  and  saving  here  and  there  one  of  modest 
deportment. " 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  settled  in  the  Cuttyhunk  area  and  oftentimes 
visited  the  Island.  One  of  his  crew  members,  Gabriel  Archer,  had  this 
to  say  about  the  Wampanoag  Brave:  "These  people  as  they  are  excep¬ 
tionally  courteous,  gently  of  disposition  and  well  condition,  excell 
all  other  people  of  America,  of  stature  much  higher  than  we;  a  com¬ 
plexion  of  color  much  like  dark  olive.  Their  eyebrows  and  hair  black, 
which  they  wear  long  tied  behind  in  a  knot  whereupon  they  prick 
feathers  of  fowl,  in  fashion  of  a  crownette,  some  of  them  are  black 
thin  bearded.  They  make  beards  of  hair  of  beasts;  and  one  of  them 
offered  a  beard  of  their  making  for  that  of  one  of  our  sailors,  for 
his  that  grew  on  his  face,  which  because  it  was  red  color  they  judged 
it  to  be  none  of  their  own.  They  were  quick-eyed  and  steadfast  in 
their  looks,  fearless  of  other  harms,  as  intending  none  themselves." 

Some  of  the  young  warriors  wore  their  hair  long  on  one  side  of 
the  head  and  short  on  the  other.  Many  shaved  their  heads  bare  except 
for  a  long  scalp  lock.  During  occasions  of  importance,  or  time  of  war, 
the  faces  of  the  men  were  painted  in  various  lines  of  color.  As  a 
preventive  against  insect  bites,  they  covered  all  exposed  parts  of 
their  bodies  with  animal  grease  and  walnut  oil  mixed  with  the  ground 
red  bark  of  pine  or  powdered  red  earth  which  they  called  Mishquock. 

The  juice  of  berries,  plants,  roots,  and  soils,  gave  them  a 
variety  of  other  colors.  Wompi  was  white;  Mowisucki,  black;  Msqui, 
red;  Wesaui  (ousa),  yellow;  Askasi,  green;  and  Peshaui,  blue. 

They  commonly  decorated  moose  and  deerskin  summerwear  with  a 
variety  of  colors  and  embroidery  of  painted  quills  and  beads.  Strings 
of  wampum  (wampampeag)  beads  were  used  by  the  Islander  primarily  for 
or  name  nt  at  ion . 

A  piece  of  deerskin,  "Which  is  but  a  peece  of  cloth  a  yard  and  a 
halfe  long,  put  between  their  groinings  tied  with  a  snake  skinne  about 
their  middle,  one  end  hanging  downe  with  a  flap  before,  the  other  like 
a  tails  behind,"  was  called  a  Fetunk. 

In  the  winter  they  added  to  this  apron  a  pair  of  deerskin  trousers 
or  leggings  and  carried  over  their  shoulder  a  hide  or  fur,  with  the  fur 
side  close  to  their  skin  and  draped  and  shifted  to  the  side  of  their 
body  exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind  of  the  moment.  The  women* s  dress 
was  a  deerskin  skirt  and  blouse.  The  shoes  of  both  male  and  female, 
which  they  called  "mocussinas, "  were  made  of  tanned  deerskin  well 
tempered  with  animal  grease. 

Roger  Williams  gives  the  following  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
early  inhabitants.  His  observations  were  titled,  "Of  their  Nakednesse 
and  Clothing;  They  have  a  Twofold  Nakednesse. 
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•'First  ordinary  and  constant,  when  although  they  have  a  Beasts 
skin,  or  an  English  mantle  on,  yet  that  covers  ordinarily  but  their 
hinder  parts  and  all  the  foreparts  from  top  to  toe,  (except  their 
secret  parts,  covered  with  a  little  Apron,  after  the  patterns  of  their 
and  our  First  Parents)  I  say  all  else  open  and  naked,, 

'•Their  male  children  goe  starke  naked,  and  have  no  Apron  untill 
they  come  to  ten  or  twelve  yeeres  of  age;  their  Female  they,  in  modest 
blush  cover  with  a  little  Apron  of  an  hand  breadth  from  their  very 
birth. 


"Many  of  them  had  a  coat  or  Mantle,  called  Neyhomm  (auashunck), 
curiously  made  of  the  fairest  feathers  of  their  Neyhommauog,  or 
Turkies,  which  commonly  their  old  men  make;  and  is  with  them  as 
Velvet  with  us. 

"Their  second  nakednesse  is  when  their  men  often  abroad,  and  both 
men  and  women  within  doores,  leave  off  their  beasts  skin,  or  English 
cloth  and  so  (excepting  their  little  Apron)  are  wholly  naked;  yet  but 
few  of  the  women  but  will  keepe  their  skin  or  cloth  (though  loose)  or 
neare  to  them  ready  to  gather  it  up  about  them. 

"Customs  hath  used  their  minds  and  bodies  to  it,  and  in  such  a 
freedom  from  any  wantonesse,  that  I  have  never  seen  that  wantonesse 
amongst  them,  as,  (with  griefe)  I  have  heard  of  in  Europe." 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  here  that  Polygamy  was  accepted 
but  not  generally  practiced  amongst  the  Island  Wampanoags.  Marriage 
was  solemnized  by  consent  of  parents,  the  Sachem,  and  public  approba¬ 
tion.  The  bride’s  family  always  offered  up  a  dowry.  If  they  were 
poor,  relations  or  others  were  expected  to  contribute  toward  it. 

Adultery  was  considered  the  most  cardinal  sin.  The  offended 
party  had  the  right  to  revenge  upon  the  offender,  "before  many  witnesses 
by  many  blowes  and  wounds,  and  if  it  be  to  death,  yet  the  guilty  resists 
not,  nor  is  his  Death  revenged.  Single  Fornication  they  count  no  sin, 
but  after  Marriage  then  they  count  it  hainous  for  either  of  them  to  be 
false;"  so  said  Roger  Williams. 

GAMES  AND  AMUSEMENTS 

The  Indians  of  Nope  were  a  comparatively  peaceful  and  gregarious 
group  of  people.  Their  dances,  games,  and  other  amusements  were 
similar  to  those  of  their  brethren  on  the  mainland.  Mr.  William  Wood 
in  his  "New  England  Prospect"  has  handed  down  an  interesting  and  long 
account  of  these  games  and  pastimes. 

Mr0  Wood  describes  an  Indian  Football  Game.  "Their  Goales  be  a 
mile  long  placed  on  the  sands,  which  are  as  even  as  a  board;  their 
ball  is  no  bigger  than  a  handball,  which  sometimes  they  mount  in  the 
Aire  with  their  naked  feete,  sometimes  it  is  swayed  by  the  multitude; 
sometimes  also  it  is  two  days  before  they  get  a  Goale,  then  they  marke 
the  ground  they  winne,  and  beginne  there  the  next  day.  Before  they 
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come  to  this  sport,  they  paint  themselves,  even  as  they  goe  to  warre, 
in  pollicie  to  prevent  future  mischiefe,  because  no  man  should  know 
him  that  moved  his  patience  or  accidentally  hurt  his  person,  taking 
away  the  occasion  of  studying  revenge.  Before  they  begin  their  armes 
be  disordered  and  hung  upon  some  neighboring  tree,  after  which  they 
make  a  long  scrowle  on  the  sand,  over  which  they  shake  loving  hands, 
and  with  laughing  hearts  scuffle  for  victorie.  While  the  men  play 
the  boys  pipe,  and  the  women  dance  and  sing  trophies  of  their  husbands 
conquests;  all  being  done,  a  feast  summons  .their  departure.  It  is 
most  delight  to  see  them  play,  in  smaller  companies,  when  men  may  view 
their  swift  footmanship,  their  curious  tossings  of  the  ball,  their 
flouncing  into  the  water,  their  lubberlike  wrestling,  having  no  cunning 
at  all  in  that  kind,  one  English  being  able  to  be  ate  ten  Indians  at 
Football. " 

Platter,  or  dice,  was  the  second  most  popular  game.  This  sport 
was  played  at  times  for  large  stakes,  possessions,  service  or  servitude; 
and,  sometime  $  whole  villages  changed  hands  as  a  result  of  this  gam¬ 
bling.  Roger  Williams  best  describes  the  game  as  follows:  "They  have 
a  kind  of  dice  which  are  plumb  stones  painted,  which  they  cast  in  a 
tray  with  a  mighty  noise  and  swearing.  Their  publioue  games  are  sol¬ 
emnized  with  the  meeting  of  hundreds;  sometimes  thousands,  and  consists 
of  many  varieties,  none  of  which  I  durst  ever  be  present  at  that  I 
might  not  countenance  and  partake  of  their  folly  after  I  once  saw  the 
evill  of  them.  The  Chiefe  Gamesters  amongst  them  much  desire  to  make 
their  Gods  side  with  them. .. .therefore  I  have  seen  them  keep  as  a 
precious  stone  a  piece  of  Thunderbolt,  which  like  unto  a  Chrystall, 
which  they  dig  out  of  the  ground  under  some  tree,  Thunder  Smitten,  and 
from  this  stone  they  have  an  opinion  of  successe,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  of  these  prove  losers,  which  I  conceived  may  be  Satans  policie, 
and  God’s  Holy  Justice  to  harden  them  for  their  not  rising  higher  from 
the  Thunderbolt,  to  the  God  that  sends  or  shoots  it. 

"Their  Arbor  or  Play  House  is  made  of  long  poles  set  in  the  Earth, 
four  square,  sixteen  or  twentie  foot  hight,  on  which  they  hang  great 
store  of  their  possessions,  have  great  staking  towne  against  towne, 
and  two  chosen  from  the  rest  by  course  to  play  the  Game  at  this  kind  cf 
Dice,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  abettors,  with  great  shouting  and  sol¬ 
emnity:  Beside  they  have  great  meetings  of  foot-ball  playing,  onely  in 
summer,  towne  against  towne,  upon  some  broad  sandy  shoare,  free  from 
stones  or  upon  some  soft  heathie  plot  because  of  their  naked  feet  at 
which  they  have  great  s takings,  but  seldome  quarell." 

Their  dances  were  nearly  of  all  the  same  basic  steps  and  antics 
with  specific  changes  made  depending  on  the  mood,  cause,  or  relation  cf 
the  particular  event  or  God  being  offered  or  honored. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  RELIGION 

The  government  of  each  tribute  tribe  was  patterned  after  that  of 
the  Royal  Tribe.  The  Royal  Village  of  the  Wampanoag  Indian  Federation 
was  situated  in  the  section  of  the  Pokanoket  country  called  Sowams, 
which  is  now  the  town  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island. 
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The  Wampanoag  government  was  monarchial  with  succession  to  the 
Sachemship  by  birthright  alone,  with  no  discrimination  in  sex. 

The  following  was  taken  from  Roger  Williams:  "Beside  their 
generall  subjection  to  the  highest  Sachim,  to  whom  they  carry  presents; 
they  have  also  particular  Protectors,  under  Sachims,  to  whom  they  also 
carry  presents,  and  upon  any  injury  received,  and  complaint  made,  these 
Protectors  will  revenge  it. 

"The  Sachims,  although  they  have  an  absolute  Monarchie  over  the 
people;  yet  they  will  not  conclude  of  ought  that  concernes  all,  either 
Lawes,  or  Subsides,  or  warres,  unto  which  the  people  are  averse,  and 
by  gentle  perswasion  cannot  be  brought." 

Within  the  tribes,  there  were  three  separate  castes  of  class  dis¬ 
tinction,,  First,  ware  the  Sachims  and  their  families.  Next  in  order, 
were  the  Panseis,  Esteemed  Warriors,  Warriors,  and  their  families. 
Finally,  the  Sannops  and  their  families  filled  the  lower  ranks.  These 
were  prisoners  and  offspring  taken  into  the  tribe  by  adoption.  The 
Sannops  had  no  voice  in  affairs  of  the  tribe. 

The  Capowacks,  as  their  mainland  brethren,  were  a  genuinely  re¬ 
ligious  people.  They  believed  in  numerous  Gods,  but  Kautantowwit  was 
the  greatest,  of  them  all.  It  was  believed  that  he  made  all.  It  was 
from  his  house  that  all  good  came,  and  to  his  house  that  all  souls 
returned.  It  was  he  who  first  gave  them  their  corn  and  beans — the  main 
staple  of  their  food. 

If  they  received  any  good  in  hunting,  fishing,  harvest,  or  any 
other  beneficial  aid,  they  recognized  it  as  god-sent. 

Manit,  or  Manitoo,  was  the  name  of  their  lesser  gods.  For  each 
thing  or  act  that  was  beneficial  or  evil,  they  had  a  special  Manitoo. 

Any  man  who  excelled  others  in  wisdom,  valor,  strength  or  other  activity 
would  also  be  called  Manitoo  since  they  believed  his  superiority  was 
god-given. 

Sowwanishen-Manitoo  was  probably  the  most  beloved  god  of  the 
Island  Wampanoags,  He  ruled  the  southwest  wind  which  gave  them  their 
best  weather. 

Hobomocko-Manitoo  was  their  most  feared  god.  He  was  comparable  to 
the  Christians  concept  of  the  devil. 

The  name  of  their  Eastern  god  was  Wompanand;  Cheksuwand ,  the 
Western;  Mannanameanit ,  the  Northern;  Wetuomanit,  the  house  god; 
Squauanit,  the  woman's  god;  Muckquachuck,  the  children's  god; 
Keesuckquand,  the  Sun  god;  Nanepaushat,  the  Moon  god;  Paumpagussit,  the 
Sea  god;  and  Potanit,  the  Fire  god.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  thirty- 
odd  gods  that  were  accounted  for  by  an  early  white  settler. 

They  believed  that  their  gods  were  the  authors  of  all  things.  If 
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Courtesy  New  Bedford  Standard-Times 

A  group  of  Wampanoag  Indian  Descendants  gather  at  annual  “Pow  Wow”  (Nic- 
kommo)  at  the  site  of  “The  Devil’s  Den”  in  the  Gay  Head  Cliffs. 
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they  should  lose  a  child,  or  should  any  other  misfortune  befall  them, 
it  was  felt  that  a  god  was  angry  with  them* 

They  believed  that  the  brain  was  the  seat  of  the  soul,  for  the 
temper  of  the  brain  in  quick  apprehensions  and  acute  judgments  was  a 
gift  of  the  most  high  and  sovereign  god  and  creator. 

"The  word  PowWow  was  the  name  given  to  their  Priest,"  says  an 
early  observer.  "These  doe  begin  and  order  their  service,  and 
Invocation  of  their  Gods,  and  all  the  people  follow,  and  joyne  inter¬ 
changeable  in  a  laborious  bodily  service,  unto  sweatings,  especially  of 
the  Priest,  who  sends  himselfe  in  strange  Antick  Gestures,  and  Actions 
even  unto  fainting.  In  sicknesse  the  Priest  comes  close  to  the  sick 
person,  and  performes  many  strange  Actions  about  him,  and  threaten  and 
conjure  out  the  sickness.  They  conceive  that  there  are  many  Gods  or 
Divine  Powers  within  the  body  of  a  man;  in  his  pulse,  his  heart,  his 
lungs,  etc.,  etc. 

"Their  Priests,  performe  and  manage  their  worship.  Their  wise 
man  and  old  men  of  which  number  their  Priest  are  also,  whom  they  call 
Taupowauog  they  make  solemne  speeches  and  Orations,  or  Lectures  to 
them,  concerning  Religion,  Peace  or  Warre  and  all  things.  They  believe 
that  the  soules  of  Men  and  Women  goe  to  the  Sou-west,  their  great  and 
good  lien  and  Women  to  Kautantouwit,  (His  House)  where  they  all  have 
hopes  to  go." 

What  we  now  call  the  Pow  Wow  was  then  called  by  them  either 
Nickommo  or  Miawene.  The  Nickommo  was  specifically  their  name  for  the 
Feast  or  Dance.  The  Miawene  was  the  name  applied  to  the  Court  Council 
or  meeting.  "Of  this  feast  they  have  publike,  and  private  and  that  of 
two  sorts.  First  in  sicknesse,  or  Drouth,  or  Warre  or  Famine. 

Secondly,  after  harvest,  after  hunting,  when  they  enjoy  a  caulme  of 
Peace,  Health,  Plenty,  Prosperity,  then  Nickommo  a  Feast,  especially  in 
Winter,  for  then  they  run  mad  once  a  year  in  their  kind  of  Christmas 
feasting."  (This  time  of  year  they  called  Hawks wawne y. ) 

The  Green  Corn  Dance  was  the  most  active  and  happy  occasion  when 
they  sacrificed  the  first  roasting  or  kettle  to  their  most  revered  god, 
Kautantowwito  The  corn  was  roasted  and  burned  to  cinders  in  a  special 
sacrificial  fire.  The  fire  was  then  put  out  and  a  new  fire  started  on 
which  the  corn  for  their  own  feast  was  cooked.  The  whole  tribe  danced 
around  the  fire  with  ears  of  corn  in  hand  and  would  shout  and  sing  songs 
of  praise  to  the  great  god  who  had  been  so  kind  to  them0  This  feast 
and  dance  (Nickommo)  went  on  for  days  and  was  solemnized  by  the  burial 
of  the  sacrificial  burned  corn  cinders „ 

They  had  similar  dances  and  feasts  with  appropriate  variations  to 
the  god  of  the  fire,  the  god  of  the  rain,  the  gods  of  the  winds,  and 
the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars 0 

They  seemed  to  appreciate  what  little  they  had  and  were  always 
ready  to  share  good  fortune. 
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Thev  held  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  the  precious  extreme,  dhen 
one  had  committed  a  murder  and  fled,  they  executed  his  brother,  ihe 
Suf  vlH  oSely  knit  unit,  and  there  «re  no  beggars  ar.ong  then, 
nor  fatherless  children  unprovided. 

i*  Mavhew  gives  us  this  record  of  a  healing  ceremony.  "After  the 
disorder  (yellow  fever  or  consumption)  had  raged  and  swept  off  a 

number ,  those  -..ho  were  well  met  to  'lay  if  (as  they  “  Jho 
ri>h  that  is  such  as  had  a  canoe,  skins,  axes,  etc.,  brought  them. 
The-’took  their  seats  in  a  circle,  and  all  the  poor  sat  around  without. 
The'' r  idlest  then  proposed  to  begin  to  lay  the  sickness,  ana  k.ing  r; 
his  h^d  something  in  shape  resembling  his  oanoe,  skin  or  whatever  his 
richer*re,  he“hreu  it  up  into  the  air,  and  whoever  of  the  poor  with¬ 
out  could  take  it,  the  property  it  was  intended  to  resemble  became  for¬ 
ever  transferred  to  him."  This  part  of  the  ceremony  or  dance  was  call* 
Cowe quetummous ,  ("I  beseech  you";  or  more  specifically,  I  beg  in  behaJt 

of  the  soul.1’) 

"The  second  part  of  the  ceremony  would  commence  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  entire  new  wetu  (wigwam)  made  from  material  that  had  never 
been  used  One  of  their  finest  young  warriors  (Panseis)  was  then  shut 
Lo  this* wetu  which  was  immediately  set  afire.  While  the  flames  were 
consuming  the  hut,  the  Indian  would  leap  out  of  the  burning  wetu  and 
fall  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  When  he  was  restored  from  ^  trance 
which  was  sometimes  in  six,  sometimes  not  before  fourty-eight  hours,  he 
would  relate  an  awe  inspiring  story  of  having  been  carried  in  a  con¬ 
veyance  high  up  in  the  sky,  where  he  came  into  an  assembly  of  people, 
with  whom  he  had  interceded  hard  to  have  the  distemper  laid;  an 
generally,  after  much  persuasion,  would  obtain  a  promise  or  answer  or 
a  cure  or  peace,  which  never  failed  to  be  fulfilled. 

LORE  AND  LEGEND 

Like  most  people  the  Wampanoags  of  the  Island  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  lore  and  legend.  One  observer  tells  us.  They  hao^an  old 
belief  among  them  that  was  told  by  their  fathers;  Kautantowwit  made  a 
lilt*  woman  of  a  stone,  which  disliking,  he  broke  into 
He  then  made  another  man  and  woman  of  a  tree  much  to  his  lik  -g 
from  them  sprung  their  race. 11 

Others  of  their  approximately  thirty-seven  dieties  include 
Uashuanks,  Waukshos  and  Wee-wank.  Moshup  was  the  god  who  warned  the 
Indians  of  the  coming  of  the  Whites.  It  was  this  gian  go  w  o  \ 
fond  of  making  them  presents  of  stranded  whales  (potop).  Mosbup  s 
home  Is  within  the  Devil's  Den  in  the  Gay  Head  Cliffs.  Legena  exso 
has  it  that  he  required  so  much  wood  to  keep  the  fire  ^o  _o  _ 

den  that  he  used  up  all  the  wood  within  his  reach  on  the  Gay  Head  end 
of  the  Island.  This  explains  why,  even  to  this  day,  nothing  grows 
much  higher  than  a  shrub  in  that  section.  When  there  was  no  more  wood 
to  be  had,  he  froze  to  death. 

With  Moshup  dead,  his  subjects  found  no  reason  to  continue  gifts 
and  offerings  of  tobacco  as  they  expected  no  more  presents  of  stranaed 

whales. 
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Moshup*s  two  sons  immediately  transformed  themselves  into  killer 
whale S3  but  his  wife,  S quant ,  seems  to  have  found  refuge  and  delight  in 
remaining  on  the  Island*  It  is  said  that  she  hid  herself  under  the 
sand  dunes  at  the  Southwest  Head  where  on  certain  days  smoke  from  her 
campfire  and  pipe  can  be  seen. 

Of  the  many  Indian  folk  stories,  one  of  the  best-known  tales  of 
the  Gay  Head  Indians  is  the  love  story  of  Katamas.  This  ugly  Indian 
maid  fell  in  love  with  an  eel,  which  later  proved  to  be  a  handsome 
bewitched  Indian  Prince. 

In  the  years  of  transition,  from  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  to 
the  time  when  the  Indians  were  Christianized,  the  names  of  new  legend¬ 
ary  gods  appeared.  Moshup  apparently  remained  the  favorite.  Legend 
also  says  that  it  was  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  that  formed  the  Island 
of  Nantucket. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  Wampanoags  believed  they 
were  specially  favored  by  their  great  god  to  be  the  first  people  to  see 
the  sun  or  light  of  the  new  born  day  as  it  came  up  out  of  the  sea  in  the 
east  close  by  the  island.  Their  name,  Wampanoag,  is  said  to  mean,  "The 
coastal  or  eastern  people"  (nearly  the  same  meaning  as  that  of  Abenake). 
Hence,  "Wamb-naghi"  or  "Wompe"  or  "Namb"  meaning  white,  when  used  in 
association  with  "naghi",  takes  the  meaning  of  "The  white,  or  brightness 
that  comes  with  the  breaking  of  daylight."  "Naghi,"  in  a  variant  is 
said  to  me ar^  also,  "ancestors";  and,  making  allowance  for  dialect  differ¬ 
ences  and  modern  pronunciation  corruptions,  "Wampanoag"  takes  on  the 
meaning  of  "The  people  with  the  eastland  ancestors  who  are  the  first  to 
see  the  light  of  day." 

Indian  children  of  the  Island  were  told  that  they  could  receive  and 
send  messages  to  their  gods  via  the  wind  that  blew  through  the  cracks 
of  the  stone  walls.  This,  they  termed  "goof in";  and  many  an  Indian  child 
amused  himself  by  "goofin"  around  the  walls  and  anyone  doing  this  was  a 
"goof."  Consequently,  this  is  said  to  be  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"goof  "  as  we  use  it  today. 


Photo  by  author,  courtesy  of  The 
Dukes  County  Historical  Society 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Banks’  impression  of  Thomas 
Mayhem,  Jr.  preaching  to  the  Indians. 
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Comtes)  of  Howell's  Photo  Studio 

Mrs.  Napoleon  Madison,  wife  of  the  present  Pow-Wow  (medicine  man) 
of  the  Gay  Head-W ampanoags  admires  the  two  old  pewter  communion 
cups  that  have  been  used  by  many  generations  of  Gay  Headers.  The 
Lord’s  prayer  above  the  display  is  on  permanent  loan  to  the  Gay  Head 
Museum  through  the  courtesy  of  Milton  A.  Travers. 
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THE  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD 
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C.  The  Indian  Pastors 

D.  The  Struggle  to  Maintain  Tribal  Entity 
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THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  SETTLERS 


The  man  who  was  mostly  responsible  for  bringing  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  Island  Indians  was  Mr„  Thomas  Mayhew  of  Watertown. 

In  1641,  he  obtained  a  grant  to  the  Island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  tiny  colony. 

James  Freeman  and  several  other  English  families  established 
residence  on  the  Island.  Mayhew' s  son,  Thomas  Jr.,  a  minister,  lost 
no  time  in  learning  the  Vampanaog  Indian  dialect  and  began  to  preach 
among  the  natives. 

Freeman  tells  us  of  the  character  of  this  man  of  missionary  zeal. 
"In  prudence  and  benevolence  he  (Thomas  Mayhew  Jr.)  stands  prominent. 
While  on  his  part  he  abstained  from  all  acts  of  violence  and  fraud 
against  the  Indians,  he  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  their  minds, 
that  they  on  their  part  never  did  him  or  his  people  the  least  injury, 
or  joined  in  any  of  the  wars,  which  their  countrymen  on  the  mainland 
waged  against  the  English.  He  seemed  to  come  among  them,  not  like  a 
robber  to  dispossess  them  of  their  lands,  not  like  a  conquerer  to 
reduce  them  to  slavery,  but  like  a  father,  to  impart  to  them  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  peace." 

It  would  seem  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mope  were  already  endowed 
with  a  "gospel  of  peace"  if  the  testimony  of  Roger  Williams  is  of  any 
value.  He  said,  "I  could  never  discerne  that  excesse  of  scandalous 
sins  amongst  them,  which  Europe  aboundeth  with,  Drunkennesse  and 
gluttony,  generally  they  know  not  what  sinnes  they  be;  and  although 
they  have  not  so  much  to  restrains  them  (both  in  respect  of  knowledge 
of  God  and  Lawes  of  men)  as  the  English  have,  yet  a  man  shall  never 
heare  of  such  crimes  amongst  them  of  robberies  murthers,  adulteries, 
etco  as  amongst  the  English... 

"The  most  usuall  Customs  amongst  them  in  executing  punishments,  is 
for  Sachim  either  to  beat,  or  whip,  or  put  to  death  with  his  owns  hand, 
to  which  the  common  sort  most  quietly  submit;  though  sometimes  the 
sachim  sends  a  secret  Executioner,  one  of  his  chiefest  warriors  to 
fetch  off  a  head,  by  some  sudden  unexpected  blow  of  a  hatchet,  when 
tney  have  feared  Mutiny  by  publike  execution." 

We  are  in  no  position  to  judge  whether  they  needed  the  Christian 
Gospel  or  not.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Mayhew  carried  the  message  of 
Christ  to  the  Indians  and  eventually  won  many  converts. 

In  the  year  1643,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  stricken  with  a 
strange  sickness.  "They  ran  up  and  down  till  they  could  run  no  longer, 
made  their  faces  black  as  coal,  snatched  up  weapons,  spoke  great  words, 
etc.,  but  did  no  hurt."  All  the  arts  and  remedies  of  their  Pow  Wows 
had  failed.  Some  of  the  Indians  then  turned  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  Jr.,  and 
listened  faithfully  to  his  sermons  of  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of 
the  Pow  Wows.  He  told  them  that  health  must  come  only  from  the  Lord 
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and  Giver  of  life.  The  Indians  were  comforted  by  his  words,  and  under 
his  care  many  of  them  recovered. 

HIACOOMES,  THE  FIRST  INDIAN  CONVERT 

Mr.  May  he  w  wrote,  '’’The  work  among  the  indians  had  its  rise  in 
1643,  when  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  heart  of  Hiacoomes,  a  man  of  sober 
spirit  living  near  the  English  plantation.” 

Hiacoomes  was  his  first  convert.  He  was  a  Sannop  (low  born)  of 
the  tribes.  He  lived  near  the  English  at  Great  Harbor,  now  Edgartown. 
He  vent  to  the  prayer  meetings  constantly  and  showed  above  average 
interest  in  the  sermons  despite  the  fact  that  he  could  understand  very 
little  of  them.  He  was  invited  to  the  May he v  home  on  Sundays  and 
received  personal  instruction. 

On  one  occasion  one  of  the  local  Indian  leaders  by  the  name  of 
Pakeponesso  reproached  him  for  his  fellowship  and  conversion  to  the 
English  ways,  and  Hiacoomes  was  brutally  beaten.  The  convert  had  this 
to  say,  ”1  had  one  hand  for  injuries,  and  the  other  for  God;  and  while 
I  did  receive  wrong  with  the  one,  the  other  laid  the  greater  hold  on 
God.” 


Through  these  incidents  a  deep  impression  was  made  upon  the 
Indians.  Some  of  them  began  to  question  their  own  culture  toward  that 
ot  the  white  man. 

Hiacoomes  continued  to  be  the  stalwart  in  the  Mayhews1  course  of 
conversion.  On  one  occasion  he  was  summoned  by  Myoxeo,  a  sub-sachem  of 
one  of  the  tribes,  and  by  Towanquatick,  the  father  of  Sacochanimo,  to 
tell  them  all  that  he  knew  of  the  ways  of  the  white  man’s  God.  They  had 
all  heard  the  story  of  Pakeponesso,  the  chief  of  the  Chappaquiddicks, 
who  had  been  felled  by  a  bolt  of  lightening  that  killed  his  companion 
as  they  put  out  a  mat  over  the  smoke  hole  in  their  wetu.  They  marvelled 
in  the  knowledge  that  Pakeponesso  had  been  brought  back  to  the  land  of 
the  living  through  the  tender  care  and  words  of  the  white  man's  god. 

Due  to  his  recovery,  Pakeponesso  became  a  Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhew 
wrote,  ”He  was  indeed  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire.” 

Myoxeo  and  Towanquatick  querried  Hiacoomes  on  many  aspects  of 
’’showing  his  heart”  to  them.  Myoxeo  inquired  how  many  gods  the  English 
worshipped.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  white  man  expected  him 
to  trade  his  thirty-seven  gods  for  one.  Hiacoomes  said  that  he  had, 
’’thrown  away  all  these,  and  more,  and  am  preserved  as  you  see  this  day.” 

As  a  result  of  this  first  inquiry,  Hiacoomes  continued  to  instruct 
his  friends  in  private,  then  preached,  continuing  for  three  years. 

Towanquatick  was  converted  by  the  aid  of  Hiacoomes.  By  I646,  his 
conversion  was  so  complete,  that  he  had  the  following  comment  on  bis 
former  way  of  life.  "A  long  time  ago,  we  had  wise  men,  who  in  a  grave 
manner  taught  the^people  knowledge;  but  they  are  dead,  and  their  wisdom 
is  buried  with  them;  and  now  men  live  a  giddy  life  in  ignorance,  till 
they  are  wh it e -headed;  and,  though  ripe  in  years,  they  go  without  wisdom 
to  their  graves." 
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Courtesy  New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


These  boulders  mark  the  site  of  Indian  burials  at  Christiantown.  The  building  in 
the  center  is  the  old  Mayhew  Chapel  and  School  lohich  was  erected  in  1829  to  replace 
a  similar  one  that  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


Courtesy  New  Bedford  Standard -Times 
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Towanquatick  also  expressed  his  wonder  that  the  English  should  now 
be  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  country  and  the  Indians  were  fools  still. 
He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  them  to  listen 
to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Mayhew.  Thus  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr.,  was  invited 
to  give  a  public  meeting.  "You  will  be  to  us,"  said  Towanquatick,  "as 
one  that  stands  by  a  running  river,  filling  many  vessels.  Even  so  you 
may  fill  us  with  everlasting  knowledge."  Mr.  Mayhew  finally  accepted 
this  invitation  and  promised  them  a  meeting  once  a  month.  When  his 
first  sermon  ended,  they  urged  that  meetings  should  be  more  frequent 
than  once  a  month.  Once  a  fortnight  became  the  settled  course. 

The  way  was  not  smooth,  however,  for  many  obstacles  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  mission.  The  Pow  Wows  became  openly  belligerent  and 
instilled  fear  into  the  tribes,  and  there  was  bloodshed  amongst  them. 

•'We  had  not  continued  the  meeting,"  said  Mayhew,  "but  the 
Sagamore  Towanquatick  met  with  a  sad  tryal,  for  he  being  at  a  Weare 
where  some  Indians  were  a  fishing,  where  also  was  an  English  man,  as 
he  lay  upon  a  matt  on  the  ground  asleep,  by  a  little  light  fire,  the 
night  being  very  dark,  an  Indian  came  down,  as  being  ready  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  and  being  about  six  or  eight  paces  from  him,  let  flie  a 
broad  headed  arrow,  purposing  by  all  probability  to  drench  the  deadly 
arrow  in  his  heart  blood,  but  the  Lord  prevented  it;  for  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  advantages  he  had,  instead  of  the  heart  he  hit  the 
eye-brow,  which  like  a  brow  of  steele  turned  the  point  of  the  arrow, 
which,  glancing  away,  slit  the  top  of  his  nose  to  the  bottome.  A 
great  stirre  there  was  presently,  the  Sagamore  sate  up,  and  bled 
much,  but  was  not  much  hurt  through  the  mercy  of  god;  the  darknesse 
of  the  night  hid  the  murtherer,  and  he  is  not  discovered  to  this  day. 

The  next  morning  T  went  to  see  the  Sagamore,  and  found  him  praising 
god  for  his  great  deliverance,  both  himself  and  all  the  Indians, 
wondering  that  he  was  yet  alive.  The  cause  of  his  being  shot,  as 
the  Indians  said,  was  for  his  walking  with  the  English;  and  it  is 
also  conceived,  both  by  them  and  us  that  his  forwardnesse  for  the 
meeting  was  one  thing,  which  (with  the  experience  I  had  had  of  him 
since)  gives  me  matter  of  strong  perswasion  that  he  beares  in  his 
brow  the  markes  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

In  164<^  a  meeting  was  called  of  a  "Mixed  Multitude  both  of 
Infidel  and  Christian  Indians,  and  those  who  were  in  doubt  of 
Christianity. " 

"In  this  assembly  the  dreadful  Power  of  the  Pawawas  was  publickly 
debated,  many  asserting  their  power  to  hurt  and  kill,  and  alledging 
numerous  instance  that  were  evident  and  undoubted  among  them;  and  then 
some  asking  aloud,  1  who  is  there  that  does  not  fear  them.'  Others 
replyed,  ’There  is  not  a  man  that  does  not.’" 

Immediately  Hiacoomes  rose  to  his  feet  and  defiantly  challenged 
the  Indian  Gods:  "Tho  the  Pawawas  might  hurt  those  that  feared  them, 
yet  he  believed  and  trusted  in  the  Great  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
therefore  all  the  Pawawas  could  do  him  no  harm,  and  he  feared  them  not0" 
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This  is  the  gravestone  of  Silas  Paul,  one  of  the 
original  and  best  remembered  Wampanoag  Indian 
Pastors.  His  grave  was  located  just  to  the  right  of 
the  road  near  the  Gay  Head  Light.  The  stone  was 
the  only  Indian  grave  marker  engraved  with  words 
spelled  in  the  Wampanoag  Indian  dialect  and  read 
as  follows: 

YEUUH  WOHHOK  SIPSIN  SIL  PAUL 
NOHTOBEYONT  OK,  AGED  49  YEARS 
NUP  POOP  TAH  AUGUST  24th,  1787 


Boulders  and  engraved  stone  mark  these 
Indian  graves  at  Tisbury. 


Photos  Courtesy  New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


Indian  graves  at  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
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The  power  of  the  Pow  Wows  soon  dwindled  and  Hiacoomes  continued 
converting  many  of  his  fellows  to  Christianity.  Momoneauen,  the  son 
of  a  sub-sachem,  was  also  one  of  Hiacoomes’  converts.  He  later 
became  a  devout  preacher.  In  1653,  he  accompanied  the  Rev.  Kayhew  on 
a  trip  to  Boston,  where  he  was  interviewed  by  the  famous  Rev.  John 
Wilson,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston. 

By  1650,  thirty-nine  Indian  men,  besides  women  and  chi3.dren,  were 
members  of  Christian  meetings  of  which  Hiacoomes  was  the  teacher.  In 
1651,  one  hundred  ninety-nine  Indians  were  listed  as  converts  to 
Christianity.  Two  congregations  met  on  the  Island  every  Sunday.  One 
group,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  Reverend  Mayhew' s  residence, 
was  taught  by  Hiacoomes.  The  other  group,  about  eight  miles  distant, 
was  under  the  care  of  Momone  quern. 

In  1657,  Mr.  Mayhew  sailed  for  England  and  took  Myoxeo  with  him. 
The  ship  was  lost,  and  they  were  never  seen  again.  His  death  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Islanders.  The  3Qidians  loved  him  deeply  and 
mourned  for  him  a  long  time.  As  a  token  of  their  love,  they  placed  a 
stone  cairn  at  the  spot  where  he  left  the  Island.  A  bronze  plaque 
located  on  the  Old  West  Tisbury  Road  at  Edgartown  now  bears  this 
inscription: 


MTHIS  ROCK  MARKS  THE  ’PUCE  ON  THE  WAYSIDE 

WHERE  THE 

REV.  THOMAS  MAYHEW  JR.. 

SON  OF  GOV.  MAYHEW 

FIRST  PASTOR  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  OF  MARTHA  If VMSYARD 

AND  THE  FIRST  MISSIONARY  TO  THE  INDIANS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

SOLEMNLY  AND  AFFECTIONATELY  TOOK  LEAVE  OF  THE  INDIANS 


WHO  „  IN  LARGE  HUM3ERS  HAD  FOLLOWED  HIM  DOWN 


FROM  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  ISLAND 


BEING  HIS  LAST  WORSHIP  AND  INTERVIEW  WITH  THEM 

BEFORE  EMBARK IMG  FOR  ENGLAND  IN  1657 

FROM  WHENCE  HE  NEVER  RETURNED 

NO  TIDINGS  EVER  COMING  FROM  THE  SHIP  OR  US  PASSENGERS. 

IN  LOVING  REMEMBERANCE  OF  HIM 
THOSE  INDIANS- RAISED  THIS  PILE  OF  STONE.  1657-1901." 

(Text  continues  on  page  50) 
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Photo  Courtesy  of  Vineyard  Gazette 

Mrs.  Granville  Belain,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  colorful  Indian  preacher  Zachary 
Howwoswee,  posed  recently  for  this  picture  taken  beside  her  husband’s  ox  cart.  With 
her  are  two  of  the  newer  members  of  the  Gay  Head  Generation. 
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THE  LORD’S  PRAYER  IN 
WAMPANOAG  INDIAN  DIALECT 


“N&shun  Keesukqut  quttiannatanmunach  k&wesunonk. 
Peyaum  utch  kukketaff  &tamonk,  kuttenantamoonk  ne&n&nach 
okheit  neane  kesukqut.  Nummeetsuongash  askesutkokish 
assamainnean  yeuyey  keesukok.  Kah  ahquoan  tamaiinnean 
nummatcheseongash,  neane  matchenenukqueagig  nutaquon- 
tamoun  nong.  Ahquc  sakompagunnaiinnnan  en  en  gutchhaoug- 
anit,  webe  phoquokwussinnean  wuth  matchitut.  Newutche 
kntahtaunn  keetass  &tamonk,  kah  menuhkesuonk,  kah  soh 
sumoonk  mickene,  Amen  ...” 

(The  ampers  and  (&)  represents  an  Indian  vowel  sound  not  reproducible 
by  any  english  letter.) 


i^—  mi— mi— iin^— »iiii  mi— mi— un— mi— n  ii— —  iiii-^ini— im^—  n  n^—  mi  im«^—  mi— mi— » mi— nti—^im^—  n 


A  LITERAL  TRANSLATION: 

“Father  ours  above  in  heaven.  Admired  in  highest  man¬ 
ner  by  thy  name.  Like  done  thy  will  on  earth  as  like  in  heaven. 
Let  us  be  forgiven  evil  doings  of  ours,  as  we  would  forgive 
wrong-doers  to  us.  Not  guide  us  into  snares,  but  help  us  to 
escape  from  evil.  Thine  thy  powerful  kingdom,  thine  the 
strength  thine  the  greatest  glory,  Always,  always  wish  me  so. 
Amen.” 


The  above  is  the  Wampanoag  Dialect  version  Of  the 
Lord’s  prayer  as  used  in  the  early  17’th  Century  by  the  Rever¬ 
ends  Richard  Bourne,  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr.,  John  Eliot  and 
Roger  Williams  in  their  teachings  to  the  Wampanoag  Indians 
of  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  including  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Nantucket  and  Rhode  Island. 
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His  seventy-year-old  father,  Governor  Thomas  Mayhew,  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  preaching  to  the  Indians. 

THE  INDIAN  PASTORS 

Hiacoomes  continued  to  have  great  influence  over  the  Island 
Indians.  Within  a  few  years,  there  were  282  Christian  converts  with 
only  .eight  Pow  Wows  remaining. 

Hiacoomes  was  ordained  by  the  Reverend  John  Eliot  in  1670,  and 
continued  to  preach  till  1690.  He  assumed  the  Pastorship  of  the  first 
Indian  Church  at  Edgartown  August  22,  1670.  John  Tackanash  was  his 
assistant  with  John  Nahnoso  and  Joshua  Momatchegin  as  the  ruling 
Indian  Elders.  Tackanash  was  ordained  in  1670.  Hiacoomes  survived  him 
and  preached  at  his  funeral.  When  the  sermon  was  completed  and  the  men 
proceeded  to  fill  up  the  grave,  Hiacoomes  raised  up  his  voice  and  said, 
"This  is  the  last  work  men  can  do  for  him;  the  next  work  God  himself 
will  do."  In  1690,  Hiacoomes,  himself,  did  his  last  work  for  men.  He 
left  sons  and  daughters  who  were  reputed  to  be  good  Christians.  One 
of  his  sons  became  a  teacher. 

There  were  others  who  made  a  "mark"  for  themselves  in  the  service 
of  Christianity.  Japaheth  Hannit  was  one  of  these 0  He  became  the 
third  pastor  of  the  Indian  Church.  He  was  described  as  a  person  of, 
"...genteel  and  obliging  conversation,  everywhere  courteously  received 
and  entertained,  and  invited  to  sit  at  the  tables  of  the  best  gentlemen 
on  the  Island.  He  spoke  English  well,  and  strangers  liked  to  converse 
with  him.  On  one  occasion,  the  master  of  a  vessel  asked  him  in  jest 
if  he  had  prayed  for  him.  Japaheth  answered,  "Sir,  I  prayed  for  all 
God’s  people,  and  if  you  be  one  of  them,  I  consequently  prayed  for  you." 

Zachary  Howwoswee  was  the  last  Indian  to  preach  in  the  Wampanoag 
dialect  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Gay  Head.  So  fervidly  could  he 
preach  in  the  unknown  language  that  he  could  make  his  listeners  cry, 
although  they  knew  not  a  word  he  spoke.  He  was  a  remarkable  character 
who  made  a  brave  but  vain  struggle  to  maintain  the  entity  of  his  race. 

His  own  intemperance  and  the  dwindling  congregation  took  very  little 
heed  of  his  meaningful  pleadings:  "do  not  as  I  do,  but  as  I  say." 

The  native  Indian  ministers  and  leaders  were  not  few.  Besides  the 
first  convert,  others  to  be  noted  include  Towanquatick,  who  was  the 
first  Sachem  of  the  Island  to  be  converted;  Sacochanimo,  the  son  of 
Towanqatick;  Iesogat;  Mom  one  quern;  Tequanonim,  a  Pow  How;  Che  s  chanchaamog , 
the  Sachem  of  Holme’s  Hole  and  father  of  Cheeschanmuck,  the  first 
Harvard  Indian  Graduate  (Cheeschanmuck  and  the  the  prophet  Joel,  son  of 
Hiacoomes,  we re  both  Harvard  graduates — I665);  John  Tackanash,  Indian 
Pastor  at  Edgartown,  who  died  in  1683;  John  Nahnoso  and  Joshua 
Momatchegun,  the  ruling  elders  of  Chappaquiddick;  and  Japahath  Hannit, 
who  was  the  third  pastor  of  the  Indian  Church  at  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

The  story  of  the  first  Island  Indian  Sagamore  of  record,  the 
Sachem  Epanow,  is  an  interesting  one.  His  kidnapping  by  Capt.  Edward 
Harlow,  his  journey  to  England  in  1611,  and  his  return,  have  already 
been  related. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  TO  MAINTAIN  TRIBAL  ENTITY 


From  the  very  advent  of  the  White  settler,  the  Capowack- 
Wampanoags  waged  a  continual  spiritual  struggle  between  their  way  of 
life  to  that  which  had  been  inadvertently  forced  upon  them.  They 
recognized  the  advantages  offered  by  the  new  culture  and  tried  to 
comprehend.  But,  the  c us ternary  span  between  cultures  had  been  sur¬ 
mounted  a  little  too  quickly,  and  their  ideas  about  religion  had 
undergone  too  dramatic  a  change. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  years  that  followed,  the  original  tribal 
traditions  quickly  gave  way,  and  the  stronger  culture  of  the  white  man 
asserted  its  inevitable  control.  However,  the  inate  ties  to  tribe  and 
tradition  seemed  so  strongly  inbred  that  within  the  years  that  followed 
they  found  themselves  at  times  grouping  and  regrouping,  vainly  striving 
to  combine  their  heritage  with  that  of  the  adopted  culture. 

During  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries,  the  few  remaining  Takemmy- 
Wampanoags  assumed  the  name  of  Chr istiantown  Indians.  Those  who  could 
identify  themselves  as  descendants  of  the  proud  Nunpaug-Wampanoags 
became  known  as  the  Deep  Bottom  Tribe.  The  Chappaquidd ic k-W ampanoags 
retained  their  original  name.  The  Aquinn ah -W ampanoags  became  known  by 
the  English  name  counterpart  of  their  locality,  Catachukutcho — "The 
Colored  Cliffs'1  or  the  Gay  Head  Tribe. 


Courtesy  New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


Aerial  view  of  the  “ Catachukutcho ”  or  Gay  Head  Cliffs. 
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Photo  Courtesy  The  Vineyard  Gazette 

Mr.  Leland  Renear  returns  to  Lorenzo  C.  Jeffers  an  ancient  hafted  tomahawk  re¬ 
cently  recovered  on  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Mr.  Jeffers  poses  in  full  Indian  dress,  the 
regalia  that  custom  and  the  white  man  now  expects  of  all  Indians.  A  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  original  Sachems  of  Gay  Head,  Mr.  Jeffers  is  the  elected  Great  Row  Wow 
( Medicine  Man)  of  all  descendants  of  the  Wampanoag  Indian  Federation  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gay  Head  Museum  Associates. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


ENTITY  VERSUS  IDENTITY 

A.  The  Christiantown  Tribe 

B.  The  Deep  Bottom  Tribe 

C.  The  Chappa’quiddick  Tribe 

D.  The  Gay  Head  Tribe 
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THE  CHRISTIANTOWN  TRIBE 


The  little  town  of  Chr istiantown  occupied  the  section  situated  in 
the  group  of  hills  which  skirt  the  shores  of  Vineyard  Sound  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  in  the  town  of  Tisbury. 

In  the  year  1659,  the  Christian  Indians  of  Takemmy  were  granted  a 
tract  of  land  one  mile  square  for  their  exclusive  use  on  payment  of 
twenty  shillings  yearly  to  the  grantor,  the  Sachem  Josias  Kitenumin  of 
Takemmy.  .This  town  assumed  the  name  of  Chr istiantown,  and  for  228  years 
became  the  residence  of  the  so-called  Chr  istiantown  Indian  Tribe  c 

It  is  interesting  to  note  thai^  due  to  the  constant  wranglings  over 
the  boundaries,  Thomas  Mayhew  found  it  necessary  to  draw  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  regard  to  the  tract  of  lands 

"Josias  and  Wannamanhutt  Did  in  my  Presence  give  the  Praying 
Indians  a  Tract  of  Land  for  a  Town  and  Did  committ  the  Government 
Thereof  into  my  hand  and  Posteritie  forever:  the  Bounds  of  the  Said 
Land  is  on  the  North  side  of  the  Island  bounded  by  the  land  called 
Ichpoquassett  and  so  to  the  Pond  called  Mattapaquattonooke  and  into  the 
island  so  far  as  Papamaks  fields  where  he  planted  and  now  plants  or 
soes:  it  is  as  broad  in  the  woods  as  by  the  Seaside." 

Records  of  the  first  few  years  of  Chr  istiantown  are  few  and  perhaps 
lost  forever.  We  do  know  that  as  early  as  the  year  1690,  there  was  an 
Indian  magistrate  in  office;  and  in  the  year  1696,  the  Indians,  Isaac 
Ompanit,  Stephen  Nashokow,  and  Obadiah  Paul  were  listed  as  trustees  of 
the  town. 

Isaac  Ompanit  received  this  recorded  praise  from  Experience  Mayhew, 
who  was  agent  for  the  Indians  of  Chr istiantown,  "Isaac  was  Magistrate 
as  well  as  a  minister  among  his  own  Countrymen,  and  faithfully  discharg¬ 
ed  the  Duties  of  the  Office,  according  to  the  best  Skill  and  Judgment, 
not  being  a  Terror  to  good  Works,  but  to  those  that  were  Evil." 

In  1703,  the  name  of  Stephen  Nashokow  appears  as  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  Indians  of  Takemmy. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  population  of  the  Chr  istiantown  Tribe  was 
listed  as  forty-eight;  and  in  1861,  the  Massachusetts  Indian  census 
gave  a  total  of  fifty-three.  The  mortality  rate  of  this  tribe  during 
this  period  was  unaccountably  large  and  within  eleven  years,  sixteen, 
or  just  one-third  of  the  whole,  had  died.  In  1848,  there  was  a  widow 
named  Weeks,  aged  60,  with  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  whose  ages 
varied  from  22  to  40,  and  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  1859, 
every  member  of  the  family  was  dead.  In  another  family  consisting,  in 
1848,  of  a  father,  aged  37,  and  three  children,  the  father  and  two  of 
the  children  were  dead  in  1859. 

The  territority  of  the  Chr  istiantown  Tribe  contained  about  three 
hundred  and  ninety  acres  and  was  divided  under  the  law  of  1828,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lot  about  ten  acres  called  the  common*  The 
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inhabitants  tried  vainly  to  eke  out  a  living  by  farming,  but  soon  the 
young  men  all  went  to  sea  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  to  give  them  a 
start  in  the  world.  They  were  much  sought  after  as  seamen  aboard 
whaling  ships.  A  large  ship  owner  in  the  whaling  fleet  once  remarked 
that  an  Indian  would  always  draw  a  larger  share  than  another  man  of  like 
general  qualifications.  An  Indian  could  see  a  whale  further  than  any 
other  person,  and  as  a  boat-steerer  he  was  more  sure  to  capture  it  than 
any  of  the  others. 

In  the  year  1861,  it  was  noticed  that  the  tribe  had  no  regular 
stated  public  worship.  Occasionally,  they  employed  a  preacher  for  eight 
or  ten  Sabbaths  in  succession,  but  most  of  the  time  they  had  none. 

Due  to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  the  reservation  was  abandoned  in 
1888,  and  within  the  next  few  years  the  Christ iantown  Tribe  completely 
lost  its  identity  as  a  group. 

THE  DEEP  BOTTOM  TRIBE 

The  Deep  Bottom  Tribe  was  composed  of  the  last  remnants  of  the 
N unpaug-W ampanoag  Tribe.  At  one  time  they  also  were  known  as  the 
Herring  Pond  Indians.  They  had  formed  a  little  settlement  that  was 
reached  by  traveling  some  five  or  six  miles  westerly  from  Edgartown 
along  a  road  leading  from  that  place  to  West  Tisbury,  Chilmark,  and 
Gay  Head.  This  road  crosses  a  deep  valley,  which,  commencing  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  Island,  slopes  gradually  southward  to  the  sea. 
This  valley  was  called  Deep  Bottom.  Near  its  southern  extremity,  a 
little  way  up  the  Western  acclivity,  was  their  settlement. 

It  was  here  in  1849,  that  the  remaining  four  families  of  Nunpaugs 
lived,  consisting  of  a  total  of  thirteen  people.  They,  too,  had 
suffered  the  consequences  of  a  culture  that  seemed  to  have  been  in¬ 
advertently  forced  upon  them  with  a  little  too  much  temerity  and 
suddenness;  an4  as  a  distinct  Tribe,  they  soon  became  unknown. 

THE  CHAPPAQUIDDICK  TRIBE 

The  last  few  descendents  of  the  Chappaquiddick-Wampanoags  tried 
in  vain  to  hold  the  tribal  lands  of  their  ancestors.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  year  1861,  the  small  group  of  survivors  had  been  relegated  to 
the  northerly  portion  of  Chappaquiddick  Island  which  is  located  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Mattakeeset  Bay,  formerly  Edgartown  Harbor. 

In  1849,  the  population  of  the  tribe  was  recorded  at  seventy- 
four  people.  As  was  the  case  at  Christ  iantown,  the  mortality  rate  at 
Chappaquiddick  had  been  alarmingly  great.  In  1828,  the  number  of  the 
tribe  had  been  one  hundred  and  ten. 

In  the  division  of  the  land  between  the  Indians  and  the  Whites, 
the  latter,  as  usual,  obtained  much  the  better  portion.  The  Indian's 
land  was  bleak  and  exposed,  with  the  soil  light,  sandy,  and  barren, 
without  wood  for  either  fuel  or  fencing.  For  fuel  they  were  obliged 
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The  Indian  Squaw  Tamauson  (Tamson 
Weeks)  who  was  said  to  be  the  last  of  the 
Royal  full-blooded  Martha’s  Vineyard  In¬ 
dians.  Tamauson  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Sachems  Mattack  and  Mittark  and  it 
is  from  her  lineage  that  the  modern  Jeffers 
family  descend. 


Courtesy  New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


The  Late  Mrs.  Melissa  Belain 
Cujfee,  Gay  Head  Indian 
Descendant. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Piper 
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The  Late  Deacon  Jeffers  of 
Gay  Head. 


Courtesy  New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


19th  Century  Gay  Header 
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to  burn  peat  procured  from  the  meadows  on  the  territory.  The  farming 
was  so  poor  that  the  young  men  were  forced  to  seek  employment  at  sea 
or  away  from  home  where  they  could  obtain  enough  money  to  return  and 
build  themselves  a  comfortable  house 0 

Under  the  law  of  1828,  the  land  of  this  tribe  was  divided,  and  in 
some  cases  subdivided  among  the  inhabitants  with  the  head  of  the  family 
holding  and  occupying  the  same  during  the  minority  of  the  children,  and 
usually  during  his  lifetime.  In  the  law,  provision  was  made,  that  in 
the  division,  regard  should  be:  "Held  to  the  rules  of  birthright  and 
descent,  established  among  said  Indians  and  people  of  color,  and  to  those 
rights  which  individuals  and  families  may  have  acquired  by  virtue  of 
possession  and  improvement. 11 

Unfortunately,  records  of  the  first  few  years  of  this  and  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Island  are  practically  non-existent.  The  years  soon 
worked  their  cruel  toll,  and  the  Chappaquiddick  Tribe  soon  lost  its 
entity  as  well  as  its  identity. 

THE  GAY  HEAD  TRIBE 

However,  true  to  the  original  definition  of  the  name  of  the  Island, 
there  was  one  last  “place  of  refuge."  A  "Capowack11  for  the  surviving 
descendants  remained  in  the  section  of  Martha's  Vineyard  known  as 
Catachukutcho,  or  Gay  Head. 

It  was  here  on  this  section  of  the  Island  that  the  Aquinnah- 
Wampanoags  had  always  lived.  Proudly  and  tenaciously,  this  last  group 
of  remnants  of  the  four  Island  Tribute  Tribes  of  the  Wampanoag 
Federation  valiantly  held  on  to  their  identity  and  struggled  to  preserve 
the  traditions  of  their  heritage. 

This  Christian  Indian  town  of  Gay  Head  was  formed  in  1642,  and  has 
remained  an  Indian  Town  to  this  day. 

The  original  town  of  Gay  Head  was  located  in  the  section  of  land 
that  lay  in  the  immediate  area  of  what  was  once  known  as  South  Cemetery. 
It  was  found  more  desirable  to  move  the  site  of  the  town  to  higher 
ground  where  the  village  is  today.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  I960, 
descendants  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians  still  live  within  the  town  and 
govern  all  its  affairs. 

The  district  of  Gay  Head  is  one  of  the  three  peninsulas  situated 
on  the  western  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  other  two  peninsulas  are 
known  as  Nashaquitsa  and  Squibnocket.  "They  are  nearly  cut  off  from 
the  mainland  of  the  Island  by  Menemesha  Pond  which  comes  in  from  the 
north  by  a  narrow  strait,  so  shallow  as  to  be  easily  fordable  at  low- 
water,  and  extends  across  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  south  side, 
leaving  an  isthmus  over  which  passes  the  highway  to  Nashaquitsa,  and 
thence  to  Gay  Head.  Nashaquitsa  connects  Gay  Head  by  another  narrow 
isthmus,  which  has  Menemesha  Pond  on  the  north-east,  and  Squibnocket 
Pond  on  the  south-east  side,  and  dividing  both  Gay  Head  and  Squibnocket 
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The  Gay  Head  School  House. 


The  Gay  Head  Town  Hall.  The  temporary  Site  of  the  Gay  Head  In¬ 
dian  Museum  which  is  open  to  the  public  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August. 


This  is  the  Old  Mingo  House  which  was 
for  many  years  the  residence  of  the 
Mingo  family,  well  known  descendants 
of  the  original  Martha’s  Vineyard  In¬ 
dians. 
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from  Nashaquitsa,  except  by  another  narrow  neck,  which  connects  them 
at  the  eastern  extremety  of  Squibnocket.  Gay  Head  is  of  nearly  equal 
length  and  breadth,  the  outline  somewhat  irregular,  between  a  circle 
and  a  square  in  form.  It  contains  within  its  area  bout  3,400  acres  of 
land.  In  the  year  1870  little  less  than  one-half  was  held  in  severalty 
and  the  ether  held  by  the  tribe  in  common.11 

The  Aquinnah-Wampanoags  had  for  twenty  years  resisted  the  initial 
influence  of  the  White  Settlers,  but  Thomas  May hew  succeeded  in  con¬ 
verting  the  surly  Sachem  of  Aquinnah,  ”Mattack. M  The  conversion  of 
Mattack  is  recorded  by  the  Rev.  John  Mayhew,  "Mattack,  sachem  of  Gay 
Head,  deceased  January  1683.  He  and  his  people  were  in  heathenism  till 
about  the  year  1663,  at  \/hich  time  it  pleased  Him  who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  to  call  him  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light;  and  his  people  being  on  that  account  disaffecd  to  him, 
he  left  them  and  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  Island,  where  after  he 
had  continued  about  three  years,  he  returned  home  again  and  set  up  a 
meeting  at  Gay  Head,  he  himself  dispensing  the  word  of  God  until  as  many 
as  would  come  to  hear  him;  by  which  means  it  pleased  God  to  bring  over 
all  that  people  to  a  profession  of  Christianity.” 

Schools  were  established  for  them.  As  late  as  1720,  the  Rev. 
Experience  Mayhew  had  this  to  say  regarding  their  schools 0  "I  think 
the  greatest  number  can  read,  either  in  the  English  or  in  the  Indian 
tongue,  and  some  in  both0n 

In  181%  a  visitor  to  Gay  Head  commented,  ”The  land  is  undivided, 
but  each  man  cultivates  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  no  one  intrudes  on 
the  spot  which  another  has  appropriated  by  his  labor." 

The  distribution  and  ownership  of  the  land  in  the  area  of  Gay  Head 
has  been  varied  and  interesting. 

In  1687,  the  name  of  Mattack* s  son,  Joseph  Mittark,  appears  on  a 
record  of  sale  disposing  the  land  at  Gay  Head  to  the  Earl  of  Limerick, 
then  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  The  Earl  later  sold 
this  title  of  "Mart in’s  Vineyard”  to  ”The  Company  for  the  Propogation 
of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  parts  adjacent,  in  America.”  for  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  fifty  pounds.  The  income  arising  from  the  leasing 
of  these  lands  by  the  Company  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  Indians;  the  purchase  having  been  made,  as  appears  in 
the  diary  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  ”vith  the  main  design  of  benefiting 
the  ab  or ig inal  nat iv e  s . ” 

Both  before  and  after  the  sale  by  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  complaints 
were  made  to  the  General  Court  by  the  Indians  of  Gay  Head,  who  doubt¬ 
less  believed  themselves  to  suffer  the  wrongs  of  which  they  complained. 


” Investigations  were  ordered,  and  made  by  able  and  discreet  men... 
a  committee  consisting  of  William  Bassett  and  others,  met  at  Barnstable, 
August  18,  1703.” 


In  their  report,  (Mass.  Archives  31,  17) 
about  Gay  Head,  it  appears  to  us  by  deed  that 
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they  say,  ”In  the  contest 
Colonel  Dongan  bought  it 

(Text  continues  on  page  62) 


The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the  deed  of  sale  to  Catachukutcho 
(Gay  Head  Neck)  entered  by  Joseph  Mittark  May  6,  1687. 


‘To  all  people  whatsoever  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  or  in 
any  wise  shall  or  do  concern.  Know  ye,  that  I,  Joseph  Mittark,  Sachim 
of  ye  Gay  Head,  in  Martins  Vineyard,  Indian  Native,  and  owner  of  ye 
land  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  and  in  consideration  of  ye  sum  of  thirty 
pounds,  current  silver  money  of  this  country,  to  me  in  hand  paid,  at  or 
before  ye  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  by  his  Excellency, 
Thomas  Dongan,  Captain-General  and  Governour  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  etc.,  the  receipt  whereof  1  do  hereby  acknowledge,  and  myself 
therewith  to  be  full  satisfied  and  contented,  have  given,  granted,  bar¬ 
gained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents,  do  give,  grant,  bargain  and  sell, 
unto  ye  said  Thomas  Dongan,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  that  tract  of  land 
called  Catachukutcho,  or  Gay  Head  Neck,  situate  on  ye  west  end  of  ye 
island  of  Martins  Vineyard;  beginning  at  Manemshi  Harbour,  running 
southward  along  ye  east  side  of  ye  pond  or  bay,  that  runs  up  to  ye  middle 
of  ye  island;  and  then  in  a  straight  line  from  ye  head,  of  ye  said  pond  or 
bay,  unto  a  fresh-water  pond;  and  so  alongst  the  east  side  of  that  pond, 
over  the  beach,  unto  the  sea;  together  with  all  and  every  the  neck,  hills, 
mountains,  valleys,  woods,  woodlands,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  rivers, 
rivulets,  ways,  waters,  water-courses,  fishing,  fowling  and  hunting;  as 
also  all  and  every  yee  mines,  minerals  and  all  other  privileges,  properties 
and  commodities  thereunto,  or  to  all,  or  any  part  thereof,  belonging  or 
appertaining;  and  all  my,  and  every  of  my  estate,  interest  and  title,  to  all 
and  every  part  and  parcel  of  said  bargained  lands  and  premises,  with  their, 
and  every  of  their  appurtenances,  unto  ye  said  Thomas  Dongan,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever.  And  I,  ye  said  Joseph  Mittark,  Indian  native,  and 
owner  of  said  track  of  land,  ye  said  bargained  land  and  premises,  with 
every,  their  appurtenances,  and  against  me  and  my  heirs,  to  ye  said 
Thomas  Dongan,  and  his  heirs  forever,  shall  and  will  warrant,  and  by 
these  presents  defend.  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  unto  these  presents 
set  my  hand  and  seal,  at  ye  city  of  New  York,  ye  sixth  day  of  May,  1687, 
and  in  ye  third  year  of  his  Majesties  reign. 

Joseph  Mittark.  X 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  us, 

Antho.  Brockholes. 

Fred.  Plipson. 

W.  Courtlandt. 

Matt.  Matjhew. 

Secretary’s  Office,  New  York 
June  ye  13,  1726 

A  true  copy  taken  from  the  Records,  examined  and  compared. 

Per  W.  Bobin,  D.  Secretary. 

Entered  July  ye  19,  1726.” 

from  Dukes  County  Land  Records,  Book  4,  page  128. 

J.  S.  Smith,  Reg. 
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MATTACK’S  WILL 

The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  Tribal  Treaty  (Mattack’s  Will)  as 
transcribed  from  one  of  the  Indian  papers  presented  to  a  Mr.  William 
Bassett  by  a  Committee  at  Barnstable,  Att  by  S.  H.  O.,  Chief  Magistrate, 
Nashowahkemmuck,  June  23,  1700: 


“I,  Mottack,  Sachem  at  Kuhtuhquelituut  and  Nashauquctset,  as  far 
as  Wanummusit.  Know  ije  all  people,  that  1,  M attack,  and  my  principal 
men,  my  children  and  people,  are  owners  of  this  —  this  our  land  forever. 
They  are  forever  ours,  and  our  offspring  forever  shall  enjoy  thereof.  I, 
Mattack,  and  we  principal  men,  together  with  our  children  and  all  our 
people,  are  agreed  that  no  person  shall  sell  any  land;  hut  if  any  person 
will  stealingly  sell  any  land,  take  yee  your  land,  because  it  is  forever 
yours;  hut  if  anyone  will  not  performe  this  covenant  he  shall  fall  (sic)  to, 
to  have  any  of  this  land  att  Kuhtuhquehtuut  and  Nashauquetset  forever. 
1,  Mattack,  and  we  principal  men  and  our  children,  say  this  shall  be  for¬ 
ever.  And  I,  Mattack,  this  I  say,  and  my  chief  .men,  and  these  my  sons, 
that  if  any  of  my  sons  looketh  after  my  sachcmship  he  shall  he  always 
sachem;  but  if  my  sons  none  of  them  keep  my  sachcmship,  but  sell,  they 
shall  fall  forever.  And  we,  chief  men,  this  we  say,  and  our  sachem,  these 
our  sons,  whosoever  keeps  our  sachcmship  shall  forever  be  chief  men; 
but  if  our  sons  dont  none  of  them  keep  our  sachcmship,  but  sell,  they 
shall  fall  forever. 

I,  Mattack,  sachem,  and  my  chief  men  speak  this  in  the  presence  of 
God.  It  shall  be  thus  forever.  I,  Mattack,  this  is  my  hand,  September  11, 
1681.  (Mark.) 

We  principal  men  do  say  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  this  our  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  sachem  shall  stand  and  abide  forever ; 

These  are  our  hands.  (Marks.) 

I,  John  Keps,  witness  to  the  agreement  of  Mattack  and  his  chief  men, 
concerning  both  Kutuhquehtuut  and  Nashauquetset;  this  my  hand. 

(Mark.) 

I,  Puttuhquannon,  witness,  do  know  this  agreement  of  Mattack  and 
his  principal  men  at  Kuhtuhquehtuut  and  Nashaquetset,  all  both;  nobody 
is  forever  to  sell  it;  it  is  theirs.  I,  Puttuckquannon,  this  is  my  hand. 

(Mark.) 

I,  Saganapinu,  am  witness.  I  know  the  agreement  of  Mattack  and 
his  principal  men  at  Qultuhquetuht  (sic)  and  Nashawaquetsett,  all  both. 
I,  Sansanapinu,  this  my  hand.”  (Mark.) 

A  true  copie,  examined  per  Mtt.  Mayhew,  clerk.  I,  Sansanapinu,  do 
say  that  this  writing  was  made  by  Mattack;  witness  my  hand.  This  writing 
is  indeed  true. 

September  11,  1681. 

I,  Harry,  Chief  magistrate,  N ashowohkemmuck,  have  heard  Sana- 
pina,  and  he  says  this  writing  teas  indeed  made  by  old  Mattack.  I,  Harry, 
this  my  hand.  H.  II.  O.,  Chief  Magistrate 

Att  Nashowahkemmuck,  June  23,  1700. 
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of  Joseph  Mattack,  Sachem;  but  the  Indians  object  and  say  that  old 
Mattack  by  his  will  did  settle  it  on  his  sons  for  the  use  of  Gay  Head 
Indians,  never  to  be  sold  or  alienated  from  them;  and  to  prove  it 
produce  an  old  writing;  and  upon  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  it,  an 
Indian  called  Josiah  Iiosewit,  which  seems  to  be  a  sober,  honest  man, 
came  before  the  committee  and  owned  that  he  wrote  that  writing  long 
since  Mattack* s  death;  and  by  the  testimony  of  sundry  other  Indians 
we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  said  writing  was  forged  and  not  true." 

Needless  to  say,  Joseph  Mittark  found  no  favor  in  future  dealings 
with  his  tribe o  (Due  to  close  spelling  similarity  of  names,  historians 
constantly  confuse  Mattack  with  Mittark.) 

The  pretended  will  was  a  quaint  document,  and  the  cause  of  a 
considerable  trouble  at  the  time  and  afterwards.  After  much  controversy, 
the  question  was, resolved  with  the  deeds  ending  up  intestate. 

In  due  time,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  of  very  doubtful  boundaries, 
and  possibly  to  a  growing  uneasiness  of  the  Indians,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Honorable  Company  for  Propogating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians 
in  New  England  and  parts  adjacent  in  America,  did  formally,  by  their 
attorneys,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1774,  "set  off  and  settle  upon  the  said 
natives,  and  their  posterity  that  now  inhabit  or  shall  inhabit  said 
Gay  Head,  while  they  dwell  on  said  Gay  Head,  the  Westerly  and  Southerly 
parts  of  said  Gay  Head,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  lands  of  Gay  Head  afore¬ 
said,  except  what  is  resigned  by  said  natives  to  said  Company  and  their 
successors,  by  instrument  above  referred  to;  they,  the  said  natives, 
inhabitants,  paying  as  an  acknogledgment,  annually,  one  ear  of  Indian 
corn  for  each  family,  to  said  Company  and  their  successors,  or  their 
attorney  or  attorneys,  agent  or  agents  on  the  Island  of  Martha* s 
Vineyard. " 

Evidence  existed  of  the  control  exercised  for  years  b'y  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  over  the  lands  at  Gay  Head,  and  elsewhere  at  Martha* s  Vineyard 
acquired  by  the  purchase  made  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick.  No  record  nafl 
ever  been  found  showing  a  conveyance  of  their  rights. 

The  first  white  settlers  to  visit  the  Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
estimated  the  Indian  population  to  be  about  three  thousand.  Less  than 
100  years  later,  in  1720,  Experience  Mayhew  said,  "At  present  there  are 
on  the  Vineyard  six  small  villages,  containing  in  all  of  them  about 
155  families,  and  the  number  of  souls  (Indian)  may  be  about  eight 
hundred." 

In  1747,  there  were  26  houses  and  113  people  on  Gay  Head  according 
to  a  report  from  their  guardians. 

Information  given  by  the  Honorable  William  Jernegan,  of  Edgar’town 
and  Benjamin  Bassett,  of  Chilmark,  in  1764,  state:  "At  present  there 
are  of  pure  Indians  and  of  the  mixed  race  440  persons:  75  on 
Chappaquiddick;  25  at  Sanchaeantacket ;  about  40  at  Chilmark;  24  at 
Nashowakemmuck;  about  276  at  Gay  Head." 
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The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  Indian  Family  heads  who 
resided  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  during  the  1861  Massachusetts  Indian  Census 

Chr  is  t  iant  own-W  ampanoag 


Miss  Rachel  Anthony 
Master  Joseph  S.  Anthony 
Mr.  James  VI.  DeGrasse 
Mr,  George  W.  DeGrasse 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Francis 
Mrs.  Hepzibah  Goodrich 
Mrc  Thomas  James 


Mr0  Charles  W.  James 
Mr.  George  E.  James 
Mr.  Samuel  Mingo 
Mr.  Joseph  Q.  Mingo 
Mrs.  Hepzibah  Peters 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Belain 


Deep-Bottom-Wampanoag 


Mr.  Isaac  Easton 
Mr6  Tristram  Freeman 
Abiah  Harris 


Miss  Lucy  Turner 

Mr.  William  H.  Saunders 


Chappaquiddick-Wampanoag 


Mr.  Isaiah  Belain 
Mr.  David  Belain 
Mr.  Abraham  Brown 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Cook 
Mr.  James  W.  Curtis 
Mr.  Joseph  Curdoody 
Mr.  Richard  Gould 
Mr.  Francis  Goodrich 
Mrs.  Ferriby  Harris 
Mrs.  Hannah  Ross 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Joseph 


Mr.  Jared  Summons 

Mr.  Isaac  Joab 

Mr.  Thomas  Layton 

Mrs.  Sarah  G„  Martin 

Mrs.  Margaret  P0  Matthews 

Mrs.  Love  Prince 

Mrs.  Jane  Sams 

Mr.  Zadok  Simpson 

Mr.  Daniel  Webquish 

Mr.  John  E.  West 


Gay  He  ad-Wampanoag 


Mrs.  Mehitable  Ames 
Mr .  John  Anthony 
Mr.  Leander  Bassett 
Mr.  George  J.  Belain 
Mr.  William  Belain 
Miss  Priscilla  Bowes 
Mrs.  Mehitable  Bowyer 
Mrs.  Patience  Cole 
Mr0  Thaddeus  W.  Cook 
Mrs.  Hannah  Cooper 
Mr.  George  VI.  Cooper 
Mr.  Aaron  Cooper 
Mr.  Thomas  Cooper 
Mr.  Zaccheus  Cooper 
Mrs.  Julia  Corsa 
Mr0  Levi  Cuff 


Mr.  Paul  Cuff 
Mr.  George  David 
Mr.  Patrick  Devine 
Miss  Betsy  Dodge 
Miss  Caroline  Dodge 
Mr .  John  Dev  ine 
Mr.  James  Diamond 
Mr.  Philip  Dodge 
Mr.  Jonathan  Francis 
Mr.  Samuel  Haskins 
Mr0  Zaccheus  Howwoswee 
Miss  Ester  Howwoswee 
Mr.  William  Holmes 
Mr.  Amos  Jeffers 
Miss  Lydia  Jeffers 
Mr.  WilDiam  Jeffers 
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Gay  He  ad -Wampanoag 
(continued) 


Mr0  James  Jeffers 
Mr.  Thomas  Jeffers 
Mr,  Josiah  Jerard 
Mr.  Joel  Jerard 
Mr.  Simon  Johnson 
Mr.  Simon  Johnson,  2nd 
Mr.  Prince  Johnson 
Mrs.  Diana  Madison 
Mr.  Thomas  Manning 
Mr.  Alvan  Manning 
Mr.  Daniel  Never s 
Mr.  Absalom  Nevers 
Mr.  Johnson  Peters 
Mir.  Samuel  Peters 
Mrs.  Serena  C,  Randolph 
Mr.  Robert  Morton 
Mr.  Abraham  Rodman 
Mr.  Isaac  D.  Rose 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Sylvia 
Miss  Maria  Sewell 


Mrs.  Clara  Shepherd 
Mir.  Joseph  Stevens 
Mr.  John  Terry 
Mr.  John  Thompson 
Mr.  William  A.  Vanderhoop 
Mr.  Hebron  Walmsley 
Mrs.  Jane  Walmsley 
Mr.  Tristram  Weeks 
Miss  Triphosa  Thomas 
Mr.  Thomas  Green  Cooper 
Mrs.  Sophronia  Williams 
Bathsehba  Aucoouch 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Deming 
Miss  Catherine  Franc is 
Mrs.  Jane  E.  Henry 
Mr.  William  P.  Powell 
Miss  Catherine  Ockray 
Miss  Amelia  Lewis 
Asa  Peters 
Mrs.  Lovisa  Simpson 
Mr.  John  H.  Spencer 


Within  the  vein  toward  the  factual  content  of  this  work,  we  note 
that  the  compiler  of  the  1861  Wampanoag  Indian  Census  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Honorable  Mr0  John  Earle  in  his  Senate  Report  #96,  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  sayj  ".....it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  not  one  person 
of  unmixed  Indian  blood.  There  are  a  few  who  claim  it,  but  their  claim 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  satisfactory  basis. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  the  intermixture,  both  with  the  whites 
and  blacks,  commenced  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and,  that  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  twelve  generations  there  has  been  an  opportunity, 
from  intermarriages  among  themselves,  for  the  foreign  blood  early  intro¬ 
duced  to  permeate  the  whole  mass,  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
intermixture  has  been  constantly  kept  up,  from  the  outside,  down  to  the 
present  time  (March  1861),  it  would  be  a  marvel  indeed,  if  any  Indian 
of  the  pure  native  (Wampanoag)  race  remained.” 

Nevertheless,  present  day  Indian  descendants  of  the  Martha* s 
Vineyard  Indians  do  live  within  the  area  of  their  ancestors.  For  many 
years  these  Wampanoag  Indian  descendants  have  been  known  as  the  "Gay 
Headers”  from  Gay  Head  which  is  the  literal  English  translation  of 
” Cat ac hukut c ho ” ,  THE  GAY  HEAD  (hill),  or  "the  high  place  of  the 
colored  soil.” 


Indeed  a  trip  to  Martha* s  Vineyard  is  a  visit  to  all  that  is  and 
was  America — and,  a  trip  to  Gay  Head  and  its  people  is  a  step  into 
America* s  traditional  beginnings. 

The  Indian  descendants  of  the  Capowacks  of  Nope  are  right iously 
proud  of  their  heritage,  and  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  tradition 
deserves  recognition. 
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Courtesy  New  Bedford  Standard-Times 

Pottery  and  vases  made  of  clay  from  the  Gay  Head  Cliffs  by  Mrs.  Wilfred  O.  White, 
former  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Gay  Head  Indian  Museum.  At 
lower  left  is  shown  Empetrum  or  Crowberry  Plant,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  plant 
known  to  man  and  which  was  transported  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  by  Ice  Age  Glaciers. 
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Photo  Courtesy  of  Vineyard  Gazette 


Mr.  Leonard  Vanderhoop,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Gay 
Head -Wampanoag  Indian  Council,  posed  in  1959  for  this  excellent 
photo  taken  by  Katherine  Tweed  Robertson. 

Photo  Courtesy  The  Vineyard  Gazette 
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Photo  Courtesy  N.  B.  Standard  Times 

Amos  Smalley,  Gay  Header,  displays  the  form  and  harpoon  that 
won  for  him  the  distinction  as  the  only  known  person  to  have 
killed  a  white  whale  similar  to  the  famous  “Moby  Dick”  of  fiction 
and  movies. 
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Photo  Courtesy  oj  Dukes  Comity  Historical  Society 

These  three  Gay  Head  Indians,  Aaron  Cooper,  Mrs.  Attaquin  and  Deacon  Jeffers,  and 
their  three  vacationists  in  the  ox  cart  posed  for  this  charming  photo  outside  the 
Pavilion  that  once  stood  at  the  Gay  Head  Landing. 
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Gay  Head  Light 

This  group  of  excursionists  posed  for 
this  picture  before  the  famous  landmark 
in  the  year  1889. 


Mode  of  transportation  from  the  old 
steamship  wharf  to  the  Gay  Head  Light 
in  the  “ good  ole  days.” 


A  view  of  the  Gay  Head  Light  and  Cliffs 
taken  in  1888. 


Cutting  clay  for  souvenirs  at  the  foot  of 
the  Gay  Head  Cliffs  in  1888. 


Photos  Courtesy  Dukes  County  Historical  Society 
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Courtesy  New  Bedford  Standard-Times 

The  Famous  Gay  Head  Light 


Photo  by  author,  courtesy  of 
Dukes  County  Historical  Society 

Mr.  H.  Franklin  Norton ,  Curator  of  the  Dukes 
County  Historical  Society,  is  pictured  here  with  his 
wife  in  front  of  the  original  lens  of  the  Gay  Head 
Light  now  a  permanent  display  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Dukes  County  Historical  Museum. 
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“City  of  Columbus ”  before  the  wreck 


A  great  feat  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Gay  Head  Indians  for  their 
heroic  effort  in  rescuing  twenty  survivors  from  the  wreck  of  the  “City  of 
Columbus”  on  January  18,  1884.  The  tragedy  occurred  when  the  ship  went 
aground  off  Gay  Head. 

Emma  Mayhew  Whiting  wrotes  this  about  the  event:  “It  was  the  great 
drama  in  the  lives  of  the  Indians  and  all  things,  both  before  and  after,  were 
reckoned  in  reference  to  that  tragedy.” 

In  his  excellent  history  of  the  Island,  Mr.  Charles.  Banks  recorded  the 
following  comment;  “  .  .  .  A  life-boat  was  successfully  launched  by  a  crew 
of  Gay  Head  Indians  consisting  of  Joseph  Peters,  captain,  Samuel  Haskins, 
Samuel  Anthony,  James  Cooper,  Moses  Cooper,  and  John  Vanderhoop.  After 
battling  an  hour  they  were  able  to  bring  seven  men  ashore  rescued  from 
the  rigging.  A  second  crew  manned  another  boat,  all  Indians,  except  the 
captain,  James  T.  Mosher.  They  were  Leonard  L.  Vanderhoop,  Thomas  C. 
Jeffers,  Patrick  Divine,  Charles  Grimes,  and  Peter  Johnson.  They  had  res¬ 
cued  thirteen  men  when  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Dexter  arrived  to  render 

assistance.”  Photos  Courtesy  Dukes  County  Historical  Society 


“ City  of  Columbus”  after  the  wreck 
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Photo  Courtesy  of  Dukes  County  Historical  Society 


This  photo  shows  the  entire  Gay  Head  Rescue  party  during  the  “City 
of  Columbus”  tragedy.  The  names  inscribed  on  this  photo  were  furnished 
by  David  F.  Vanderhoop  of  Gay  Head. 


FIRST  CREW  GAY  HEAD  LYDIAN'S. 

SAVED  EIGHT  PERSON'S  FROM  WRECK  OF  “CITY  OF  COLUMBUS." 
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THE  “CITY  OF  COLUMBUS”  SUNK  OFF  GAY  HEAD.  SIMON  JOHNSON, 

Chief  of  the  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  Reservation. 

THIRD  CREW  GAY  HEAD  INDIANS.  . 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Dukes  County  Historical  Society 


In  the  center,  resting  between 
the  two  Indian  baskets,  this  photo 
shows  an  Island  Indian’s  Killick 
(anchor)  once  used  at  Squibnock- 
et.  Note  the  stone  weight  and  con¬ 
trast  in  design  of  primitive  in¬ 
genuity  and  early  white  man’s  in¬ 
fluence. 

Photo  by  the  author,  Courtesy  of 
The  Dukes  County  Historical  Society 
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Photo  Courtesy  The  Vineyard  Gazette 


This  group  of  Gay  Head-Watnpanoags  recently  posed  for  this  picture  at  a  poic-icoic. 
From  left  to  right:  back  row:  Rachel  Jeffers  (Mrs.  Lorenzo  D.),  Alberta  Jeffers .  Mrs. 
Amos  Smalley.  Napoleon  B.  Madison,  Lorenzo  Jeffers.  Leonard  Vanderhoop.  Helen 
Vanderhoop.  Seated:  Ronnie  Francis,  William  Kestenbaum,  Maysel  Vanderhoop 
(Mrs.  Curtis). 
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MILTON  A.  TRAVERS 

The  author,  Milton  A.  Travers,  is  shown  here  holding  a  perfect  specimen 
of  a  Wampanoag  Indian  Battle  Ax.  The  frame  at  his  lower  left  contains  a 
collection  of  arrow  heads  each  representing  a  different  American  Indian 
Tribe.  Significant  of  his  equestrian  interest  is  the  oil  painting  depicting 
him  and  his  thoroughbred  hunter,  Robin  Hood,  taking  a  wall  at  his  farm, 
Hawkswawney,  in  South  Dartmouth.  Ship  model  is  the  famed  Cutty  Sark. 
Mr.  Travers  is  a  New  Bedford,  Mass,  businessman  who  has  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  the  leading  authority  on  the  history  of  the  Wampanoag 
Indians  of  Southeastern  Mass,  and  R.  I.  His  book,  The  Wampanoag  Indian 
Federation  of  the  Algonquin  Nation,  was  published  in  1957  and  has  been 
widely  publicized  as  a  worthy  historic  and  cultural  contribution  to  the 
locality.  His  articles  on  local  Indian  lore  have  appeared  in  many  publica¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Travers  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Archaeological  Society, 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  Dukes  County  Historical  Society,  The  Gay 
Head  Museum  Associates  and  the  Honorary  Advisory  Restoration  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Old  Indian  Church  at  Mashpee,  Mass.  He  is  an  avid  hunter 
and  an  accomplished  horseman,  holder  of  many  ribbons  and  trophies  for 
riding  and  a  competent  horse  show  judge. 
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